








We approach the subject with diffi- 
dence. As in the Ten Commandments we 
find but little difficulty in interpreting 
the first four, which define our relations 
to our Maker, while we have vast 
trouble in arriving at the true intent of 
the six succeeding, which relate to 
the obligations of man to his fellow-man, 
so here we can easily agree upon an ab- 
stract right, but find insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in its practical application. The 
distance between God and ourselves is so 
wide, His superiority is so inconceiv- 
able, that we assert no rights, but only 
ask for privileges. But with our neigh* 
bor the case is different. He is of one 
blood with us. Our judgment of the 
written law is as good as his. He looks 
to his interest, and we to our own. 
Where is the margin between thrift and 
selfishness ? A Japanese, spinning a top 
along the keen edge of a sword, is its 
emblem. Only the most dexterous intel- 
lectual and moral touch can maintain its 
equipoise, and prevent it from toppling 
to one or the other side. 

Now we say that the labor-question, 
in all its developments of Trades Unions, 
strikes, lock-outs, eight-hour theories, 
apprenticeship, peonage, coolie traffic and 
slavery, involves so many of the rela- 
tions of man to his fellow-man, to his 
government, to his own sense of self-re- 
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spect and independence, that there is 
hardly anything —absolutely nothing, 
this side the grave, save the passions of 
family attachment—involving more seri- 
ous, and frequently painful, considerations 
than the relations between capital and 
labor; not only those of the man who 
hires and the man who works, but those 
between workman and workman, when 
they resort to associated action. It is no 
mere question of a day’s wages; or the 
number of hours which shall be granted 
or demanded. It is this: How far may 
combination and association rightfully 
and wisely control, not only the business 
of the employer, but the individual 
liberty of the employé to judge for him- 
self, and independently of the interests 
of others, as to how he shall support his 
family ? In trade phrase, to reverse the 
question, may a master employ a “ foul 
hand ?” 

Let us pause here, to eliminate from 
this discussion what is known as the 
Eight-Hour Controversy. Itsimportance 
has been vastly over-estimated by both 
politicians and mechanics. Its scope of 
action is very limited. The Eight-Hour 
law, which Congress and some of the 
States have given us, is, practically, class 
legislation. It applies only to day-labor- 
ers. Supposing it to be a benefit to them, 
which is doubtful, it excludes from its 
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privileges a far greater number of work- 
ers, As civilization progresses the 
number of men who work for a per diem 
wage constantly decreases, When a man 
is hired by the month, or the year, there 
is always a tacit, and generally an ex- 
pressed, contract that a certain amount 
of duty shall be done, without regard 
to the hours it may occupy. Asa rule 
the learned professions give most hours 
to labor. For the clergyman, the lawyer, 
the physician, the round of duty begins 
with the waking hour, and closes, with 
brief intermissions, when the tired spirit 
seeks repose. The soldier paces his 
weary round by night or day, or marches 
without reference to the toil of the pre- 
vious day. The sailor pleads no limit 
when the call comes of “All hands on 
deck.” Merchants, book-keepers, editors, 
railway employés, expressmen, hotel 
waiters, newsmen, car-drivers and con- 
ductors, and all farm-laborers and house- 
servants work without regard to hours. 
The farm-laborer who, having toiled 
twelve hours in the harvest, would desert 
his wheat in the probability of a storm, 
would find his mission ended, This is 
simply a necessity of civilization. Under 
no other rule can capital afford to invest 
in enterprise, 

We find, then, that an Eight-Hour 
law can only apply to a few of the trades. 
To how many of them? To none which 
work by the job or piece, Printers set 
so many thousand ems per diem, their 
wages depending altogether upon dex- 
terity and industry. So with tailors, 
shoemakers, hatters, jewelers (manufac- 
turing), and many other forms of trade. 
The Hight-Hour law, then, is just what 
we have called it—class legislation, 
made in the interest of a few of the 
lower forms of mechanical art, where 
brawn, and not brain, is the essential. 
It is noteworthy that art, in its true 
sense,.and high mechanical skill, want no 
Eight-Hour laws. They are a folly 
which will cure itself. 

As to Trades Unions, A little per- 
sonal experience is worth a deal of 
theory.in such a study. A close personal 
knowledge of, and constant association 
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with, mechanics has stripped us of many 
notions which we had derived from 
studies of political economy as we read it 
in books, Let us, then, explain and de- 
fine our position at the outset, in the pro- 
position that, in the present relations of 
labor and capital, Trades Unions are a 
necessity. Of course we assume that 
they must be wisely conducted. Of 
what we consider wisdom we shall 
speak hereafter. Of the unwisdom of 
the present organizations we shall also 
have a mention. 

We have just thoughtfully read the 
constitution and by-laws of a prominent, 
powerful, and, let us in justice say, an 
honorably conducted Trade Union. Let 
us give an instance of their management. 
Recently the men in a certain large con- 
cern decided that they must have higher 
wages, Their action took this shape: 
There should be no compulsion, no strike; 
but they addressed a letter to the pro- 
prietor, saying that other employés in 
neighboring cities were receiving higher 
wages; that, although their treatment 
was kind and their pay prompt, they 
could not remain when they could do 
better elsewhere; that each individual 
would drop out, one by one, as opportu- 
nity offered; and that, logically, the best 
hands would be those who would first 
leave. The proprietor saw the force of 
the argument, and the wages were 
raised. The result was that the best 
hands in the vicinity sought an establish- 
ment where the pay was full and prompt. 

Mixed up, as we were, in this not un- 
pleasant adjustment of differences, we 
sought out an intelligent Union man, and 
asked for information, It was given 
clearly, dispassionately, and in terse 
phrase. The sum of his statement was 
this: “The Union is a necessity, and an 
evil, It is hard,” he said, “for a mechanic 
like myself, who know my trade, to sub- 
mit to a dead level of wages, and settle 
down to a life in which there is no hope 
of promotion. Look at it! There is a 
blacksmith, twenty years at his trade; a 
patient, sober, skilful workman, He is 
the only man in the shop who can be 
trusted with his peculiar work, At the 
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next anvil is a lubberly boy, just out of 
his apprenticeship, hardly fit to forge a 
share to a plough. Both get the same 
wages, because both must have the Union 
price. There is nothing for the old man 
to look forward to. He wins a fair liv- 
ing, but the Union robs him of the 
chance to rise; te become a partner, by 
turning his skill into capital. It is, after 
all, a miserable concession that capital is 
the almost absolute master; and that the 
mechanic—a slave with two owners— 
must make the best terms he can.” 

These words, full of pith, are not our 
own. They came from a man who pre- 
fers to lead in the Union rather than be 
led by it. His statement expresses a 
serious evil ; one tending to immeasurably 
degrade the dignity of labor. Fortu- 
nately there are many avocations to which 
it cannot be applied. For instance, in 
the working jewelry business, of which 
we have some incidental knowledge, a 
rolled plate of gold is given to a work- 
man, and charged up against him. He is 
to make a ring, a bracelet, a breast-pin, 
or some other ornament. His wages de- 
pend entirely upon what he returns. 
They may be twenty, and they may be 
fifty dollars a week. If he can only copy 
models, weld, file, and polish, he gets the 
lesser sum, If he is an artist, and returns 
his gold in novel and artistic form, charm- 
ing to the eye, his wages become a sale 
of his talent, his genius, and not of his 
mere manual labor; just as a fine poem 
of four stanzas will bring more money 
than a closely written page upon a ledg- 
er. And this, again, suggests that the 
higher the form of labor, the more inde- 
pendent it is of the restrictions of Trades 
Unions. Faney Church or Bierstadt going 
into combination with daubsters, to paint 
pictures by the hour, or by the square 
foot! House-painters can have, nay, im- 
peratively need, Trades Unions. Genius 
cannot afford them. It must claim all 
the rights of competition ; must work 
under the high stimulus of hope and am- 
bition. 

But this one evil of the degradation of 
the excellent to the level of the many, is 
merely a part of the problem which, per- 
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haps, can have only a millennial solution, 
when the lion of capital shall lay down 
by the lamb of labor. There are several 
incidents in the organizatious of labor 
which are erroneous. First of these is 
the idea of an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween man and master; of a tyranny on 
the part of the one only to be met by the 
tyranny of the other. But that is only 
a result of conditions precedent. It is 
an outgrowth of antecedent blunders; 
and may some day cure itself. Perhaps 
the Unions may cure it. The power they 
assert to do infinite damage to their na- 
tural enemy has been so often proved 
that it begets, in return, a feeling of re- 
spect. The grand evil is the terrible 
tyranny of the Union within the Union; 
the stern repression of personal ambition 
which it exerts, lest all should not be 
equal, The Union demands of its mem- 
bers a fearful sacrifice, and we can 
honor the courage, if not the unwisdom, 
with which it is so cheerfully made. 

Now there never was in the United 
States any further necessity for a Trades 
Union than the natural and honorable 
feeling of social intercourse among bro- 
ther-craftsmen; and the prime require- 
ment that a “strike” shall include men 
enough to be effective. Unions, as now 
conducted, are not American, They are 
a foreign importation, brought to us by 
men who, God help them, have lived 
starved and unhappy lives in countries 
where labor is cheap and money is king. 
We justify strikes. There is no unfair- 
ness in them when honestly conducted ; 
nothing unreasonable in a man’s refusing 
to work for unsatisfactory wages; and 
nothing wrong in his combining with his 
fellows to coerce just and remunerative 
pay. We honor the pluck with which 
some of these battles are fought; we 
honor still more the generosity with 
which one Union, at work, supports 
another which is on strike, 

But here we reach the limit. The 
Union tries to accomplish too much; and 
some of that too much is very wrong. Let 
us look at the apprenticeship system. Un- 
der the old laws, and when manufactories 
were smaller, a man’s shop was a part of 
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his household, The laws of some of the 
States, now obsolete, require that the ap- 
prentice shall be a member of his family, 
shall have proper schooling, and shall sit 
even at the same table with himself. The 
effect of such a system is obvious. It is 
true there were brutal masters and worth- 
less apprentices ; but as a rule the latter 
learned his trade well enough to become 
himself a master in his turn, There is 
no character in the world more full of 
worth, enterprise, thought, and mechani- 
cal skill, than has been developed under 
the old American apprenticeship system. 
But.here the Union comes in to break or 
control this almost parental relation. It 
says to the manufacturer that, having so 
many journeymen, he is entitled to only 
so many apprentices. It even dictates 
whom he shall select, in some instances 
as to nationality, often as to color. The 
family element in the contract is erased. 
The employer has no interest in his ap- 
prentice, forms no attachments, and looks 
upon him as a part of his machinery for 
making money. He gives him no instruc- 
tion, but allows him to blunder along at 
the mercy of the foreman, or his shop- 
mates. If a boy is bright, he cannot fail 
to learn something in this shabby school. 
If not, a good cow-herd has been per- 
verted into a bad mechanic, 

But this is not the worst of it. A. year 
ago, wishing to train a young relation to 
a profession, to which we deemed a cer- 
tain mechanical education necessary, we 
sought a place for-him. It was to be 
had, as an apprentice was nearly out of 
his time, and there was a vacancy in the 
shop, under the rules of the Union. Pass- 
ing, for the moment, the hardship and 
wrong involved in the fact that, except 
for the accidental expiration of another's 
term, we could not buy or beg for the boy 
the education which his future business 
success required ; that we could not pur- 
chase his schooling in a trade, as we could 
in any of the learned and so-called ex- 
clusive professions; we were met with 
a miserable question of detail, “ What 
branch do you want him to learn?” 
“The trade—all branches!" was our an- 
The reply was that he could learn 
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this or that department of several involv- 
ed in the business; but only one of them! 
He must stick to his place in the sub- 
division of labor. “We could not educate 
him beyond a vertain level. It was as 
if a school should teach a child to cypher, 
and refuse to teach him to read. Sick 
with this injustice we abandoned the 
plan. The boy is left to a life he does not 
relish, and is stuffing himself with Latin, 
Greek, and French, that he may become 
a dull preacher, an indifferent doctor, or 
a slow lawyer. 

The theory of the Union in this affair 
—in which we were assuredly wronged 
—was this:—‘An over-supply of labor 
will depreciate its rewards. The cheap 
labor of the apprentice comes in compe- 
tition with that of the journeyman. 
Therefore, keep the trade as small as pos- 
sible ; hold out no inducements to young 
men whose friends can support them, 
maintain a stringent labor market, and 
then we shallhaye—what? Why amono- 
poly; the very thing we are organized to 
resist ; which in all our constitutions, by- 
laws, speeches, and resolutions we de- 
nource as intolerable.” Thus our friends 
of the trades have fallen into the same 
error which they combined to overcome. 

We have said that we justify the com- 
bination of workmen for what we call 
“straight strikes for higher wages.” Like 
all broad assertions this will bear modifi- 
cation, Labor, as well as capital, can be 
tyrannical, It can also be cheated by 
corrupt agencies, Last spring, or in the 
early summer, there occurred a great 
strike in the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania. We cannot pretend to 
an exact knowledge of its causes; but 
there are some surface indications, There 
was an overstocked coal market. A mild 
winter had shortened the demand; and 
the summer came on with a slack busi- 
ness among the manufacturing consumers! 
It was not in the interest of the mine- 

vwners to go farther in that direction. 
It was better for them to cease opera- 
tions for a time, and get rid of the stock 
on hand at paying prices. Then eame 
the strike, It was sudden as a thunder- 
bolt. The miners had been working con- 
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tentedly. No fault had been found, no 
discussions even had been held in their 
Unions. But an order came from the 
“Central Committee,” and they left their 
work; in some mines being driven away 
by compulsion. Some of them were in 
debt; many were unable to see their 
way to find food for a month. How 
shall we account for this? It was in the 
interest of the owners to stop work; in 
that of the miners to keep on. Yet the 
men stop in implicit obedience to their 
“Central Committee,” a small junta of 
their own leaders, who are heads of the 
county Unions. The owners immediately 
increased the price of coal; the strike 
being their apparently valid excuse. That 
is all we know; but who believes, in view 
of these probabilities, that the ‘‘ Central 
Committee” are not in the clover-field 
of financial prosperity, dividing their 
blissful state with the mine-owners? 
litical rings are not alone in their 
great outrages upon public justice. Money 
is the objective ; and in the fierce, raven- 
ous competition very mean things are 
done by Aldermen and “Central Com- 
mittees.” In,this case, if our unpleasant, 
but tod probable; theory is*correct, the 
actual wrong committed was far greater 
than that of a New York tax-levy. In 
every household fuel became more costly. 
How costly, what pinching want a rise 
in coal may involve, let us illustrate. A 
kindly gray-haired gentleman met a 
sturdy boy, with a basket of coal upon 
his arm, and cheerily said—“ Got some 
coal, sonny?” The reply came back as 
cheerily—*“ Yes, sir, and my father is 
going to buy a quarter of a ton next 
week!” What a wealth of poverty there 
was in that answer! And how hardly 
practical is the fact that the father 
must pay next week as much cartage on 
that quarter ton as if it were a full load! 
But outside of the household, in every 
shop the expenses of the owner were in- 
creased, and his ability to pay his men 
full wages was lessened. It was a calam- 
ity costing many millions; yet it looks as 
if it were brought about by the expendi- 
ture of a few thousands. Strikes, to be 
properly conducted, should grow out of 
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some real hardship and general discon- 
tent. They should be ordered by the 
popular vote of dissatisfied men, and not 
left to the mandate of a central junta, 
human, and therefore corruptible. It is 
some satisfaction, even at our own cost, 
to know that in the final adjustment the 
men compelled the owners to make terns 
far more liberal than they wished, but to 
which the consequences of their own 
greed compelled them. The working 
miner, in many cases, is now an actual 
partner in the profits, and not in the 
losses, of the mine. 

But the great, glaring wrong in these 
minor rules of the Unions is done to the 
workman himself. He puts his life, his 
success, his hopes of promotion, all in the 
hands of other men. The boy is as good 
as the man; the tyro crawls to the same 
dead level with the skilled workman. 
There are employers who secretly pay, 
and workmen who surreptitiously re- 
ceive, more than the regulated wages. 
But this working under a cloud can 
never take the place of entire frankness 
and honesty of dealing. What we need 
is a reformation within the Unions; the 
concession to the employer of the right 
to take apprentices as he needs them, 
and of the right of the lad to seek the 
form of education he requires; and the 
further concession of the right to pay the 
man what he is worth; to stimulate, 
forward and promote him, It can easily 
be agreed between the two parties that a 
day's wage for common hands shall be so 
much a thousand ems for setting type, 
so much a day for moulders, finishers, 
packers, etc. But an excellent hand 
should have excelling pay. He should 
not be dragged down, as we know that 
good men are, by the incapacity of others. 
He should have his chance to rise in this 
world’s fortunes. All recognize this 
principle in the fees of lawyers and 
physicians, and in the salary of clergy- 
men. Years ago there was an attempt 
to establish a horizontal tariff of salaries 
in one of our ecclesiastical denominations; 
but it has long since been abandoned for 
the better plan, which by worldly re- 
wards provokes to higher preparation 
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and more diligent zeal, ‘ Poor preach, 
poor pay,” and the same idea extends to 
all the business of life. Much of the 
charm and dignity which attends the 
professional career, rests upon this free- 
dom of action, this ability to measurably 
control one’s own destiny; or, to use the 
homely phrase, ‘‘ Charge what you please,” 
because your services are admitted to be 
more valuable than those of another. 
Yet it is the policy of the Trades Unions 
to shut out this competition, and to as- 
sume that one man is as good as another 
—a terrible error; for it contradicts all 
the instincts of our nature, and all re- 
vealed religion. We bow reverentially 
to the aristocracy of intellect. Otherwise, 
why apostles in the church? Why ad- 
mitted gradations among the angels ? 
We have conceded the general correct- 
ness of the fundamental principle of 
Trades Unions. They form a necessary 
barrier against the greed of capital; but 
the limit of their true mission is far 
within the margin of their present laws, 
’ As now organized they are a despotism 
framed to resist another despotism, The 
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are of English origin, and we can see 
how even the faults of which we com- 
plain have been, and now are, impefative 
necessities. There, under the pressure 
of class legislation, and in the struggle of 
the commercial classes to rival the splen- 
dors of an hereditary aristocracy, com- 
bined with a crowded population, there 
is a stern, hard fight between prerogative 
and poverty. In the rush of a mob, 
each man must look out for his own life; 
and when the British manufacturer 
claims the trade of the world, and so 
cheapens labor as to control it, the 
British laborer must combine in every 
way, and so coerce his comrades even, 
as to resist the horrible grinding between 
the upper and the nether millstones of 
aristocratic avarice and commercial pride. 
But here, in a better land, where there 
is an eager demand for labor, where there 
is bread and work for all, where the 
limitless expanses of undeveloped wath 
continually cry for more workmen, where 
they must be had, at any cost, the need 
for this foreign invention is narrow, and 
it should be adapted to American wants. 
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AHMED AGHA, THE JANIZARY. 


Aumep Agua, the Janizary, is a repre- 
sentative man and should be better known. 
He stands at the head of his profession, 
and his good points are so numerous that 
his widest field of labor is found outside 
of his official duties. The husband of 
three wives, the father of fifteen children, 
tall, stately in his carriage, grave, dignified 
and self-contained, he is at once a model 
janizary, an irreproachable husband and 
father, and an important member of so- 
ciety. His functions are as varied as his 
good qualities are numerous. He de- 
serves a place in the esteem of all Ameri- 
can residents and travelers in Syria; 
and as he may never attain to the much 
desired honor of American citizenship, or 
wear a decoration conferred by the gov- 
ernment of the Unitel States, he is en- 
titled to a tribute of praise from those 
whom he has faithfully served. 


Ahmed is a Moslem, an honest and a 
pious man. He keeps all the fasts, and 
obeys to the letter all the injunctions of 
the prophet that he considers binding 
upon the conscience of a good Mussulman. 
During the month of Ramadan he eats 
nothing from sunrise to sunset, and dur- 
ing the nights, which are frequently de- 
voted by many of his co-religionists to 
intemperate feasting, he maintains his 
consistency of character, and is temper- 
ate in all things, A little paler than 
usual, he is invariably at his post, and 
spends his leisure moments in reading 
devotional portions of the Koran and in 
prayer; and though faint from fasting, is 
always ready to do the bidding of his 
superiors, and apparently never weary in 
well-doing, As Chief of the Consular 
Guard, he carries the keys of the Consu- 
late in his pocket, while he carries the 
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honor of the flag in his heart, Next to 
his religion, the American flag is the 
object of his worship. To him every star 
is sacred, and every stripe is redolent of a 
glory which he reveres but cannot under- 
stand. To him the flag which has been 
committed to his care for use on all suit- 
able occasions, is typical of the highest 
honor, greatest purity, and holiest truth, 
I have not the least hesitation in saying 
that I believe Ahmed Agha would shed 
his heart’s blood in defence of the flag, 
for he has proved his fidelity even at the 
point of the sword more than once dur- 
ing his period of service. 

The family of which Ahmed is an 
honored member came originally from 
Meccay\and during their residence in 
Syria they have maintained a good repu- 
tation. Ahmed himself was at an earlier 
period of life a grain-merchant, and was 
reduced to poverty by a sudden fall in 
thefnarket, which rendered him honestly 
insolvent. After devoting all his pro- 
perty to the payment of his debts, he en- 
tered first the service of the Persian 
Consul-General, where he was highly es- 
teemed as a faithful officer. But the field 
was inadequate, and he found a more con- 
genial sphere in the service of the Consul- 
ate of the United States, where his varied 
qualifications were called into action. 

The position of a Consular Guard in 
Turkey is anomalous and but little under- 
stood. The treaties of the nations of 
Christendom with the Sublime Porte 
give them the right to establish Con- 
sulates at various places throughout the 
empire. Consuls of Christian nations 
are invested with civil, and, in many cases, 
eriminal jurisdiction over the subjects or 
citizens of their respective countries, so 
that in cases between American citizens 
the Consul sits as judge in the Consular 
Court, held by his appointment. The 
Consul fines, imprisons, and, subject to 
the limitations and conditions of the law 
enacted by Congress, executes judgment 
upon all offenders among his countrymen. 
In case they die intestate, the Consul ad- 
ministers upon the estate, and in case of 
insolvency, he takes legal action in se- 
curing the interests of all parties, In 
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matters of civil marriage, divorce, mutiny 
on shipboard in the harbor, the Consul 
acts judicially, and with the aid of his 
janizaries, or Consular Guard, he arrests 
all disturbers of the peace, maintains a 
prison, serves warrants, pursues deserters, 
and performs a variety of other duties too 
numerous too mention. The fact that the 
United States Consul-General at Shang- 
hai, acting under the same law of Con- 
gress, arrested, tried, and condemned five 
Americans for murder, and the additional 
fact that, with the approval of the Ameri- 
can Minister, he executed three of them, 
will sufficiently show the peculiar and 
important nature of the functions of a 
Consul in the East. Of course the Con- 
sul must depend in a great measure upon 
the intelligence and fidelity of the person- 
nel of his staff. In the performance of 
the subordinate duties which fall upon 
the Chief of the Consular Guard, Ahmed 
shines with unusual lustre. He considers 
every American citizen as being under 
his personal care and protection, and in 
the routine of service he becomes ac- 
quainted with each individual member of 
every family, with the business relations 
and standing of every household, and 
with the wants and peculiarities of every 
establishment. 

Ahmed’s sense of responsibility, deve- 
loped in him to an unusual degree, would 
weigh any common Arab down to the 
earth; but, fortunately for the service, he 
rises to the necessities of every case, and 
meets all emergencies with that sublime 
confidence in a favorable result which can 
arise only from his convictions as a fatal- 
ist, and his confidence in the power and 
purity of the American name. 

The Consular district in which Ahmed 
is such an important functionary must 
also be described, in order to give a pro- 
per idea of the elements that contribute 
to the development of this man's charac- 
ter. It comprehends Syria, Silicia, and a 
portion of Asia Minor, with Aleppo, 
Bagdad, Damascus, and Beirdt as its prin- 
cipal cities, with such smaller towns as 
Tarsus, Adana, Anitab, Marash, Antioch, 
Alexandretta, Latakia, Tripoli, Sidon, 
Tyre, Acre, Caipha, Nazareth, and Ti- 
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berias. In most of these places there are 
large missionary establishments, under the 
control of American missionary families. 
The antagonistic attitude of the various 
races who iyhabit these cities, especially 
when aroused by appeals to their fanati- 
cism, renders the safety of these families a 
matter of considerable uncertainty. The 
many Christian sects are hostile to each 
other, and cases of persecution on the part 
of the clergy are not uncommon; but in the 
towns the Moslems are generally in the 
majority, and the government officials 
keep belligerents in order to the extent 
of their ability. But there come times 
when a wave of fanaticism sweeps over 
the land, and every one is more or less 
exposed to the angry elerents which are 
temporarily aroused into fatal action. 
At such times the small police force in 
attendance upon the local authorities is 
inadequate to the task of preserving 
peace, and then a faithful janizary is 
worth his weight in gold. 

During the Syrian massacres Ahmed 
was at his post. Information arrived 
daily of fresh outbreaks in different parts 
of the country ;—the Christians of Deir-el- 
Komr were slaughtered, and horrible de- 
tails came in from the surrounding villa- 
ges. Zahleh was captured, and the torch 
applied to the dwellings. Parties of fugi- 
tives were overtaken and slain, and the 
Druses were said to be combining with 
the Moslems of the towns for the exter- 
mination of the Christians, The tragedy 
of Sidon occurred, and the American fami- 
lies were brought up to Beirit by Cap- 
tain Mansell of the British navy, in his 
surveying vessel, Beirdt was rapidly fill- 
ing with refugees, and terror spread from 
house to house, and the fever of panic 
raged in every Christian heart. When 
the news of the wholesale slaughter of the 
Christians of Damascus and the destruc- 
tion of the Christian quarter was made 
public, Beirit quivered to its centre and 
trembled in every nerve. More than 
twenty thousand fugitives flocked to the 
city, and called for food, clothing, and 
shelter, But now the question arose as 
to the safety of Beirdt, Rumors came 
thick and faust that the Druses had effect- 
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ed a combination with the Arabs of the 
desert and the Moslems of the Plain, to 
annihilate the growing strength of Chris- 
tianity by the destruction of its nest, the 
city of Beirat. Several times the day of 
doom was announced by rumor a week 
or more in advance, aud preparations 
were made on every hand for the safety 
of women and children, and for the pro- 
tection of the town. The shipping in the 
harbor was filled with people trom the 
shore. Many families fled to Greece, Cy- 
prus, and Egypt. Strong men, who spent 
their days on land, slept on board the 
British frigate “ Exmouth,” then in port, 
while the European colonists organized a 
company for barricading and defending 
the town street by street. It was agreed 
by the captain of the frigate—who had 
given the English Consul-General several 
signal rockets, to send up at night from his 
house—that one rocket should indicate an 
attack, two, great danger, and three an 
appeal for the ship's boats. On seeing 
the first rocket the captain would lower 
his boats and beat to quarters; the se- 
cond would bring the boats to the shore, 
with orders to receive all fugitives, and 
the third would insure the landing of the 
sailors and marines, for the rescue of the 
British and other foreign and Christian 
residents. By means of the precautions ta- 
ken, and the arrival of General Kmetty— 
Ismail Pasha—then in the Turkish ser- 
vice, with two thousand fresh troops who 
were well under control, because not yet 
contaminated by the local fanaticism, Bei- 
rit was saved the fate of Damascus and 
other Syrian towns. But the times were 
well calculated to try men’s souls, and to 
bring out every latent virtue and vice, 
Several American families had come in 
from various out-stations, after having 
been frequently warned that it was be- 
yond the power of Consuls or Pashas to 
protect them outside of Beirdt, and they 
were located in or near the mission pre- 
mises and the American Consulate during 
the period of greatest excitement, when 
armed bodies of men ran shrieking through 
the streets, singing their war-songs and 
crying out for the blood of the Christians, 

During the three months of the year 
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1860 in which this bloody drama was 
being enacted upon the mountains of Le- 
banon and in the towns, Ahmed was 
“faithful among the faithless found.” 
He was not merely an eye-servant. After 
office hours he visited the mosques and 
coffee-shops, as was his custom, and there 
sounded the intentions of the young men, 
the light-headed, and the mischievous 
members of the Moslem community ; he 
traced every plot, watched every suspi- 
cious character, and exhibited a sleepless 
vigilance that inspired the highest confi- 
dence in his fidelity. When not on guard 
he walked the streets at night, to keep an 
eye on the houses in which the American 
families and schools were lodged—and all 
this without ostentation. 

During this period of excitement he 
was questioned as to his course in case 
he should be compelled to draw his 
sword, He made no reply, but his an- 
swering glance was one of withering 
scorn and injured innocence combined. 
No one ever doubted him again, and 
whether he stood guard at night, or went 
from house to house, he was regarded as 
a faithful friend, and was admitted at all 
hours without question. From that day to 
this his zeal and his fidelity to the Ameri- 
can colony have been above suspicion. 
Two years later he accompanied his ofli- 
cial chief to Tarsus and Adana, in Cilicia, 
with the view of tracking, identifying, 
and bringing to trial the murderers of an 
American missionary. On this expedi- 
tion his duties were varied and some- 
what difficult, but he met every emergen- 
cy with his usual imperturbability, and 
contributed greatly to the success of the 
measures which resulted in the execution 
of the assassin, At Adana he slept near 
the room of the Consul, and on being 
awakened at night by the approach of an 
intruder from the low terrace, he sprang 
after a man who was stealthily creeping 
toward the chamber door with a drawn 
dagger in his hand. The man escaped by 
leaping from the roof df the house to an- 
other across the narrow street, but the ap- 
prehensions of the guard were thorough- 
ly aroused. 

On the following night he did not sleep 
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but kept strict watch, and towards morn- 
ing, hearing the voices of men at the 
front entrance, be seized a favorable op- 
portunity and succeeded in taking them 
by surprise. Leaping out he found him- 
self in the midst of three armed men, 
whom he suspected of further attempts at 
assassipation. He grabbed a man by the 
throat with each hand, and drove the 
third before him, as he urged them on to 
the seraglio, where he was determined to 
hand them over to the Governor-General 
in person, The third man, whose organs 
of speech were not in Ahmed’s clutches, 
expostulated in vain, and all his protests 
that they were peaceful in their intentions, 
that they meditated no evil, and that 
they were present merely with a view to 
protect the house of the Consul from 
attack, had no effect upon the irate 
Ahmed but to tighten his grasp, and to 
deepen his imprecations upon the mur- 
uerous wretches who prowled about the 
house. On arriving at the palace, the 
chief of police was hastily summoned, 
and the Pasha himself aroused from 
sleep by Ahmed, who with the greatest 
difficulty was finally convinced that his 
prisoners were policemen, placed on 
guard to prevent mishaps. His easy vic- 
tory was thus accounted for; but he was 
in nowise crestfallen in consequence, 
He had proved his vigilance, and had 
shown that the Consul was not depen- 
dent upon the guards of the Pasha, who 
might or might not prove trustworthy 
in time of trial. The Pasha laughed 
heartily over the occurrence, and said 
Ahmed deserved a decoration from the 
American government. 

Apropos of decorations, Ahmed’s phi- 
losophy has no explanation, owing to the 
fact that the great and glorious Ameri- 
can nation is not willing to reward her 
faithful servants with nichans. Other 
governments, comparatively insignificant, 
adorn their representatives with many of 
these shining badges of distinction; and 
while, in the humility of his great soul, 
he may submit to his probable fate of 
going down to the grave without a deco- 
ration, he feels less resigned to the fact 
that, while all the consuls and vice-con- 
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suls, and many of the dragomans, and 
even kavasses of some governments have 
been bountifully decorated, his own Con- 
sul has not so much as a bit of « ribbon 
or a medal to bless himself with, The 
question of a diplomatic or consular uni- 
form is also a grief to him, for it cuts 
him to the soul to see the consular 
officers of other governments clothed in 
gay trappings and rich feathers on state 
occasions, while he has no uniform for 
himself, not even a gold embroidered 
jacket with flowing sleeves. 

But this republican simplicity in a 
country where external appearances con- 
tribute so much to the social status and 
influence of individuals, is gradually 
producing an effect upon Ahmed’s mind. 
He knows that there are many contrasts 
between Oriental and European customs, 
and he is now approaching the conclusion 
that, as America is a new world, there 
may also be contrasts between the 
American and the European modes, 
Accustomed to be governed in all mat- 
ters of taste and convenience by the 
“asdet” or usage, an Oriental ceases to 
wonder or to reason upon a custom, 
however strange it may appear to him, 
when you once assure him it is your 
custom. 

Mohamed Effendi visited Paris and 
published an account of his voyage. 
One thing only appeared to make an 
impression upon him—the gardens of 
Marley. “In seeing,” said he, “these 
marvels I understand that fine passage 
in the Koran— The world is the prison 
of true believers and the paradise of 
infidels.’” On his return to Stamboul 
he described the French to the Sultan 
thus:—‘The French no more resemble 
Turks than night resembles day; when 
we enter a room we take off our shoes, 
and remain with covered heads, while a 
Frank does the reverse. We allow our 
beard to grow and shave our heads; we 
write from right to left; we put the 
tablecloth under the table, while the 
Christians reverse these usages. In 
short,” continued he, “stand a Frank on 
his head, with his feet in the air, and you 
will have a Turk.” Ahmed does not, of 
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course, take this extreme view of the 
subject, but his mind dwells much on the 
differences that exist in the customs of 
Oriental and Occidental man, “ Franks,” 
said he, “move the hat, while we touch 
the breast in salutation; they use the 
lips, while we kiss the forehead and 
cheek; you bring your daughters out, 
while we keep our wives and daughters 
in; your ladies go barefaced through 
the streets, while our women are always 
covered, so that they cannot be distin- 
guished from strangers, by their own 
families, in public. With us the veil 
covers and equalizes all. With you, 
woman is @ companion, and one wife is 
deemed enough, while polygamy prevails 
in the East. Among Franks the birth of 
a daughter is a blessing, but here the 
father of a girl is entitled to commisera- 
tion, and receives the condolences of his 
friends. In the West, people are ever 
making progress in wonderful inven- 
tions, and change is marked on every- 
thing, but the thousand influences with 
which Western society isinterpenetrated 
and impelled onward are unknown here, 
In the East all is still, and the sea of life 
is unruffled, save when four wives dwell 
in the same house, and the Lord and 
Master is not at home.” 

Poor old Ahmed! I fear that his do- 
mestic life has not been one of serenest 
calm. In fact, he naively admitted one 
day, when we were discussing the sub- 
ject of polygamy, that wife No. 1 was 
not of the sweetest temper, and that 
after trying many expedients, such as 
seeking the corner of fhe housetop, and 
possibly the use of the switch and other 
similar remedies in vain, he took a sec- 
ond wife, more with a view to keeping 
No. 1 in order than with the hope 
of doubling his own felicity. By playing 
off one against the other, he expected to 
keep both upon their good behavior, or 
to secure for himself one alternative, in 
case the other proved uncontrollably frac- 
tious. But alas for Ahmed’s peace of 
mind! he but multiplied his griefs with- 
out increasing his joys. He could have 
been comparatively happy with one, in 
the absence of the other. His condition 
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was not precisely that of the donkey 
who starved between two haystacks— 
the attraction toward each being equal 
and counteracting the other; for while 
the haystacks were attractive, they were 
passive, and harmless to each other and 
to him; but the husband of two wives 
found that they were aggressive, and 
armed with that unruly member, the 
tongue, to say nothing of other offensive 
and defensive armor; so that the corner 
of the housetop was no longer a place of 
quiet repose, and the café became his 
only resource. This remedy also proved 
inefficacious, for he must still go home to 
his dinner, and the unavoidable conjugal 
tiffs proved too much for his equanimity. 
Even if he had been familiar with the 
successful treatment of Petruchio, in the 
“Taming of the Shrew,” he could not 
have practised it upon one wife in the 
presence of the other, and he was soon 
compelled to find another house for his 
second wife, With one home inside the 
city walls, and the other in the suburbs, 
his fireside, or rather his carpet—for the 
Arabs have no firesides or hearthstones— 
became more tranquil, Pleased with his 
success, he added a third wife in course 
of time, and, what is more wonderful 
still, he has seriously contemplated a 
fourth. The last idea has not been real- 
ized, and I trust it may not be, for al- 
though Ahmed obtained some little 
property with each wife, such as a small 
house and garden, his own income is 
pitiably small. His official pay is less 
than twenty dollars per month, while he 
has not less thantwenty mouths to feed. 
Sometimes they do not taste meat more 
than once a month, and their esthetical 
development in the direction of art and 
society is proportionately limited. But 
to do Ahmed justice in the matrimonial 
line, his idea in seeking for a fourth wife 
was not to increase his happiness so 
much as his dignity, “The prophet,” 
said he, “had four wives, and I have had 
but three; one more, and I shall arrive 
at the same pre-eminence.” I have some- 
times wondered what color Ahmed’s 
inner life would assume if brought to the 
light; but his reticence precludes a satis- 
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factory answer. I can only infer that he 
too is of the opinion that ' 


“ Man never is, but ever to be blest,” 


from his proposition to accompany me to 
the United States, leaving, of course, his 
family behind him, Ah, Ahmed! I have 
hardly forgiven you that one indication 
of cowardice, of shrinking from the 
responsibilities of your dignified and 
responsible position of husband of three 
wives and father of fifteen children, for 
it is the one dark spot on your otherwise 
unblemished escutcheon. The fact is, 
Ahmed, in his younger days, entered the 
service of the American missionaries, to 
escape, by means of foreign protection, 
the merciless conscription of that tiger- 
hearted Egyptian, Ibrahim Pasha; and 
while a member of the missionary com- 
munity he had ample opportunity to see 
a model Christian family, in which the 
wife was an affectionate, considerate, and 
intelligent companion to her husband 
and mother to her children. There he 
learned to admire all the graces which 
adorn a civilized womanhood, and to en- 
joy the atmosphere of a Christian home, 
He learned to read the Bible in Arabic 
and English, and ascertained from per- 
sonal observation that the Christian 
foreigner was not the giaour and 
heaven-forsaken infidel he had been de- 
scribed, The contrast between the 
American home and his own has no 
doubt had its effect upon our brave 
Ahmed’s mind, and in the hours he has 
spent at the café over his narghile, and 
in days he has passed in pacing slowly 
up and down the walk before the consu- 
late door, he has doubtless thought much 
upon these things. His wives and chil- 
dren cannot read; they have no resources 
of their own; they must be fed and 
clothed, but they cannot hope to receive 
any education. Ahmed knows some- 
thing of books; but with him books are 
accessory, not essential. Not one Moslem 
woman in a thousand knows how to read, 
therefore it is no shame to him or them, 
And what if they could read? Books 
are enormously expensive, and there has 
not been, until recently, any newspaper 
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published in Syria. Ahmed never reads 
this paper, published weekly, and con- 
taining nothing to interest women, and 
it is not a desideratum with his family, 
And if this were not the case, the high 
price of the paper would put it beyond 
their reach. And while he does not be- 
lieve with Omar, when he said, “ Burn the 
libraries, for their value is in the Koran,” 
he still gives that book the preference. 
He reads the Psalms, too, with great 
satisfaction; but he seems to have no 
anxiety about the education of his chil- 
dren, for many of the civil and military 
pashas have been entirely dependent 
upon their seal-bearers for all literary 
attainments, and the use of the seal ren- 
ders even the art of writing one’s name 
a superfluous accomplishment. It would 
seem, in brief, that he has settled down 
to the calmness of despair; the contrast 
between Eastern and Western family life 
being too great to permit the hope of 
accomplishing, during his life, the changes 
he would be glad to effect. Sadly 
enough, Ahmed has fixed his standard 
far above the reach of his family, who, 
having inherited no culture from their 
parents, and stimulated by no public 
sentiment, cannot rise above the level of 
their surroundings. This I imagine to 
be Ahmed’s grief, Sorrow has made him 
a philosopher, and he has come to regard 
life as a school of discipline, believing 
that all that he suffers in this world will 
be carried to his credit in the next. It 
is said that every rose has its thorn, and 
it may be that the reverse is also true, 
and that the thorn in Ahmed’s side may 
be accompanied by the germ of a rose 
which may bloom hereafter. 

Thrown upon his own resources, Ah- 
med has endeavored to find occupation 
for his mind in communion with the 
invisible world. This curious mixture 
of creeds and philosophies has left him as 
it were upon the bridge connecting the 
old and the new, the revealed and the 
unknown, the visible and the invisible. 
It would be impossible, in a word, to 
describe the school of philosophy in 
which he is an humble and a prayerful 
pupil, In political economy he is not 
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with Malthus, for he has fifteen children, 
and his salary is small. In philosophy 
he is not a Platonist, although it has 
been said that Mahometanism draws its 
philosophy from Plato. I thinkhe would 
have been charmed with Swedenborg and 
Mesmer, for he is a mystic, and loves to 
deal with the supernatural. He believes, 
with the native Jews, that Adam, the 
father of mankind, had a second wife 
named Lilit, from whom is descended a 
race of beings called Jin (Genii), some of 
whom are male and some female, some 
believers and some infidels. They beget 
children as men do; we cannot see them, 
but they can see us; they have the power 
of assuming different shapes, and they 
appear to some people in the form of 
men, cattle, or dogs, especially black 
ones, They have the power of entering 
objects, so that they can possess a man 
and cast him into danger or impregnate 
him with disease, and they frequently 
enter into an infant and strangle him, 
unless there are suspended on the four 
corners of the cradle papers containing 
the names of the four angels, who, under 
contract with Lilit, have covenanted to 
prevent her posterity from killing an in- 
fant on whose cradle their names are 
thus inscribed. 

Ahmed, sly fellow, may not be al- 
together disinterested in this belief, for 
the existence of the superstition among 
his countrymen, that evil spirits are 
manifest in convulsive diseases, is to him 
a source of revenue. The Jews, many 
of the Moslems, and some native Chris- 
tians who share this belief, apply to 
sheiks, of whom Ahmed is one, for these 
writings and other cabalistic charms. 
When their infants die of epilepsy they 
accuse these genii, and not the disease, 
of their death. They believe that these 
sheiks can employ the genii in great 
affairs—as in the case of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp—and that they rule them 
by their adjurations. In cases of loss or 
theft, or of sickness, and especially of in- 
sanity, these sheiks, or pious men, are 
employed to write papers, which the suf- 
ferers carry on their persons. Some- 
times these papers are put in water, 
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which thus becomes a medical draught, 
while some persons burn the papers and 
fumigate themselves with the smoke. 

I believe that Ahmed is honest in his 
creed, but some of his practices look much 
like quackery. He is often called to 
epileptic cases, and is marvelously suc- 
cessful in his treatment. He first ex- 
amines the patient with much care, and 
by long practice has acquired consider- 
able skill in diagnosis, If the case is one 
in which medical aid is required, he an- 
nounces distinctly that a skilled physician 
must be summoned, and retires from the 
field. When he undertakes a case he 
burns incense under the patient’s nose, so 
as to affect the senses and the imagina- 
tion, if not the consciousness, by a de- 
licious narcotic perfume, and then, after 
placing his hands upon the sufferer’s 
head, he repeats several prayers and im- 
precations, and, finally, with a loud’ voice 
and an energetic stamping of his foot, 
orders the spirits, whom he calls by 
name, to depart from the infected body, 
and adjures them in the name of stronger 
spirits—Beelzebub if necessary—to obey 
his mandate. He has sometimes received 
a fee of one thousand piasters (or $40) 

. for asuccessful treatment of a rich Jewess, 
He has no tariff of fees, but receives ac- 
cording to the generosity of the donor. 
He believes that his success in casting 
out evil spirits from the human body 
depends upon the purity of his own 
heart and the fervency of his prayers, 
and that the result is according to his 
faith. A lie in his heart, or an impure 
thought, would, in his opinion, impair 
his usefulness in this as in every other 
direction. God, he thinks, has given 
him this power over devils for a good 
purpose; and he claims that Christ and 
the Apostles exorcised devils, who then, 
as now, entered into persons and did 
them great harm. Some of Ahmed’s reme- 
dies, however, suggest the colored water 
and bread pills of our Western doctors, 
for he is not averse to treating hypochon- 
driacs, finding, as our own physicians 
have found, that the maladies imaginaires 
constitute a lawful and a lucrative source 
of income, 
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Here is an example which he gives in 
justification of this style of treatment. 
A mother, disturbed by her fears that she 
would be unable to supply nourishment 
for a newly-born child, actually failed to 
give milk. Fearing that the spirits were 
in league against her, Sheik Ahmed was 
sent for. After due investigation, Doctor 
Ahmed, with his big spectacles over his 
Arabian nose, looked very wise and very 
potent, but was satisfied, in his own mind, 
that the spirits were innocent of inter- 
ference with the commissary department 
of the child in question. But the foun- 
tains were dry. Something must be done. 
It was evident that the fears of the mo- 
ther had changed or obstructed the na- 
tural lacteal secretions; her apprehensions 
must therefore be done away. This 
wise man of the East burned his incense 
under her nose, and her nerves were 
gradually calmed ; her faith in the Sheik 
Ahmed, who was unquestionably playing 
the quack in this case, was firm. His 
hands were placed on her head, and his 
muttered prayers and invocations lulled 
her senses while they played upon her 
imagination, She was suddenly aroused 
from her passive condition by a smart 
slap upon her chest by Ahmed, F.R.S.S., 
who announced that the evil spirits who 
had dammed up the life-giving current 
were now expelled, and that the child 
would have a full supply of food in less 
than twenty-four hours. His success was 
complete, and Ahmed put his fee com- 
placently in his pocket, and walked away 
with a stately grace peculiar to himself, 
to purchase his fourteenth child a pair of 
shoes, and a tarbush for his baby. I 
will not attempt to justify Ahmed in this 
piece of duplicity; but let him that is 
without sin cast the first stone. 

Ahmed does not fear the power of de- 
mons upon himself. In reply to my ques- 
tion, “Do you not dread the revenge of 
these evil spirits, and may they not com- 
bine to do you harm? ”—“ No,” was the 
reply, “not so long as my heart remains 
pure.” I can testify that the demon 
bachshish has no power over him, for 
Ahmed is the soul of honor in this re- 
spect, and he shrinks from a proffered 
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dollar as though it possessed contamina- 
tion. He knows, too, the value of time, 
and this, in an Oriental, is a cardinal vir- 
tue; for here punctuality, not procrasti- 
nation, is the thief of time. He is not 
“one who counts time by heart-throbs, 
not by figures on a dial ;” for the sun is 
not more regular in his daily round, Like 
the prophet, he is extremely fond of per- 
fumes, and goes regularly to the mosque, 

In a word, Ahmed is in his proper 
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place. His heart is not torn by the con- 
flict of ambitious hopes. In his probity 
he is a living sermon, and in his consci- 
entiousness in the discharge of his official 
duties (for he may be trusted with un- 
told gold) he is a constant reproach to 
the nominal Christians who waver in 
their love of virtue. I would fain believe 
that there may be a place for Ahmed 
where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest, 


HEARTH-GLOW. 


In the fireshine, at the twilight, 
The pictures that I see 

Are less with mimic landscape bright 
Than with life and mystery, 


Where the embers flush and flicker 
With their palpitating glow, 

I see, fitfuller and quicker, 
Heart pulses come and go. 


And here and there, with eager flame, 
A little tongue of light 

Upreaches earnestly to claim 
A somewhat out of sight. 


I know, with instinct sure and high, 
A somewhat must be there; 

Else should the fiery impulse die 
In ashes of despair. 


Through the red tracery I discern 
A. parable sublime; 

A solemn myth of souls that burn 
In ordeals of time. 


How the life-spark yearns and shivers 
Till the whiteness o’er it creep! 

Till the last pale hope outquivers, 
And quenches into sleep! 


Till, ’mid the dust of what hath been, 
It lieth, dim and cold, 

Yet holdeth secretly, within, 
Heart-fervor, as of old. 


As from the darkening fireside 
I slowly turn away, 

I think how souls of men abide 
The breaking of the day, 


When a morning Touch shall stir again 
Those ashes of the night, 

That gathered o'er our hearts of pain 
To keep their life alight! 
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“ On Christmas eve the bells were rung, 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung.” 

“Tr don’t make the least difference,” 
said Augusta, “ I'm going to drink tea 
with old Mrs, Jeffrey,—I know I may 
take you.” 

So there were we, the next minute, 
running through the snowy streets, 
shivering in the keen air, that cut likea 
knife. Turning the corner of a by-street, 
Augusta ran against a boy with a tray of 
mince-pies on his head. 

“Well, I’m sure!”—cried he, indig- 
nantly, ; 

“That was your fault, not mine,” said 
Gussy, briskly. “ You should mind where 
you are going.” 

“To let us help to pick them up,” said 
I, detaining her. 

“NotI,” saidGussy. “ What are boys 
made for? The pies are no worse,” and 
whisked me round the corner. 

“JT wonder what his master will say,” 
said I, 

“He won't tell his master, Please 
don’t make me swallow any more cold 
air. I want to be in voice to-morrow, 
and you'll make me lose my G.” 

Stopping short, she said, “Here we 
are,” and rang the bell of a small house. 

We were not kept waiting in the cold. 
A small maid admitted us into a passage 
adjoining a small parlor, from the open 
door of which issued a glow of ruddy fire- 
light. 

“How comfortable you look, Mrs, Jef- 
frey!” cried Augusta, bouncing in; on 
which an old lady, sitting beside the fire, 
turned round and regarded us with what 
struck me as being rather a weird look. 

“What! two of you?” said she. 

“This is only Bessy Lyon,” said 
Augusta, unconcernedly. “I was just 
coming round to you when she stepped 
t so I told her I knew I might bring 

er.” 
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“You were quite right,” said Mrs. 
Jeffrey, cordially giving me her hand; 
though I am sure she knew no more of a 
Bessy Lyon than a Bessy Tiger till that 
minute. “Who would not welcome a 
friend’s friend on a cold Christmas Eve ?” 

Our wraps were taken off and carried 
away by the little maid, and then we 
drew round the fire, before which, deftly 
poised on poker and tongs, basked two 
muffins, Gussy gave an amused look at 
them and then at me, which I seemed 
not to notice. 

After some chat, Mrs, Jeffrey made 
tea, and then we again drew round the 
fire, of which Gussy took quite the lion’s 
share in the centre, with the folds of her 
crimson merino gorgeously spread out, 
By this time we were on very sociable 
terms, 

“How well these coals burn,” said 
Augusta. “You looked so comfortable, 
Mrs, Jeffrey, when we came in out of the 
cold; but you were deep in thought. 
What were you thinking about?” 

“Well,” said Mrs, Jeffrey, smiling, “if 
I’m to have a penny for my thoughts, I 
don’t mind telling.” 

“Oh, do, do! 
penny.” 

“T was thinking of a Christmas Eve a 
good many years ago.” 

“ When you were a girlof my age?” 

“ When I was about your age.” 

“ Was it pleasant?” 

“Very. Now for my penny.” 

“Oh, no!l—no indeed, Mrs, Jeffrey! 
You must first tell us all about that 
Christmas Eve, which I’m sure was de- 
lightful,” 

Smiling, she answered, “I don’t think 
that was in the bargain, but I’ve no ob- 
jection. It is sometimes pleasant to 
talk as well as to think of old times.” 

“Yes, to be sure—the only thing 
they’re good for,” said Gussy, sitting 
still closer to the fire, and holding up her 
handkerchief to save her face from being 
scorched, 


You shall have the 
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Mrs. Jeffrey gave hera screen, and 
then quietly said, 

“The Christmas Eve I was thinking of 
was the first I ever spent in Rome.” 

“In Rome?” exclaimed Augusta. 
“You don’t mean to say you've ever 
been there?” 

“Why not?” said Mrs. Jeffrey. 

Well, I don’t know exactly; but it 
seems so extraordinary that you should 
ever have been in Rome!—Does it not, 
Bessy ?” 

Isaid “No,” with decision; though 
I must confess a truer answer would 
have been “ Yes,” 

“T dare say it may seem strange to 
both of you,” said Mrs. Jeffrey compos- 
edly, “that I should not have lived all 
my life where I am now; though, in 
truth, there is no reason why that should 
be the case. You know little of my 
life, my dear, and Miss Lyon still less, 
I have lived, suffered, and enjoyed a 
good deal in my time. My memories 
are my wealth.” 

She did not seem going to say any 
more about them, but Gussy goaded her 
on. 

“But your story,—your story, Mrs. 
Jeffrey!” said she, impatiently. 

“Oh, I’ve no story. I was only 
speaking of a pleasant Christmas Eve at 
Rome. My father, you know, was an 
artist. We had recently lost my dear 
mother ; he felt it very sadly ; and he 
saw that my sister Ellen and I required 
achange. So he determined to put in 
execution what had long been a day 
dream of his and of ours, and to spend a 
year in Rome. It required some man- 
agement, you must know, for we were 
not very well off, and indeed want of 
means had previously been the great 
obstacle. But where there’s a_ will, 
there's a way. He worked hard at. a 
picture, and got well paid for it; we let 
our house to a good tenant, and, in short, 
we managed it. 

“The journey was delightful, ofcourse, 
and gave us all a complete change of 
ideas. My father wasa most intelligent, 
intellectual companion, and very fond of 
us. We saw whatever was to be seen 
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worth seeing on our way ; and when we 
reached Rome, we took possession of 
very comfortable quarters in the Via 
della Ripetta, which a friend was just 
leaving—not smart lodgings, you know ; 
quite unfashionable and homely, but they 
suited us exactly. My father picked up 
some professional friends, and, in time, 
one or two patrons, who gave him com- 
missions—what artists call ‘ pot-boilers,’ 
Two or three young painters used to 
drop in on us pretty frequently, because 
they liked him so much; and they said 
we made such an English home. Their 
parents in London had recommended 
them to his kindness, and begged him to 
keep a fatherly eye on them; which was 
just what he did. 

“Well, on Christmas Eve, two of 
these men, Reynolds and Morley, drop- 
ped in on us at dusk, and began to laugh 
and talk as usual; and one of them said, 
‘Are you going to have any mince-pies 
to-morrow ? the Romans don’t make 
them.’ 

“«To be sure we are,’ said papa, 
‘Christmas would not be Christmas with- 
out them.’” 

“¢QOh, papal what are you thinking 
of?’ said we, laughingly. ‘We've no 
mince-meat.’ 

““* No mince-meat?’ repeated he with 
a droll look, ‘ but what is to hinder us of 
it? I suppose all the ingredients are to 
be bought in Rome?’ 

“Yes, of course—’ 

“¢ And I suppose you, Miss Caroline, 
and you, Miss Ellen, know how to put 
them together ? '— 

“* But, papa! there is not time—” 

“¢ Fiddlestick’s ends!’ 

“Many hands will make light work,’ 
cried Morley. ‘Let Reynolds and me 
help you; we'll stick by you to the 
death.’ 

“Qh, in that case,’ said we, laugh- 
ing. 

“« “Now then, what's to be done first?’ 
asked Reynolds, 

“¢ First, you must go and buy the in- 
gredients—-currants, citron, suet—’ 

“* But why not all go together?’ 

“Yes, why not all go together?’ 
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chimed in Moriey. ‘ Let us make a fro- 
lic of it.’ 

“‘Put your hats on, my dears,’ said my 
father. ‘These young men will never 
know what to buy—they'll be buying 
pepper instead of spice, and I don’t know 
what.’ 

“Yes, we certainly shall,’ said they. 

“¢ Fine help you are likely to be,’ said 
I, laughing. So there we set out, in the 
best possible spirits; my father taking 
care of me, and the young men of Ellen.” 

“What fun!” ejaculated Augusta, 
whose cheeks were blazing, either with 
excitement or scorching, “Go on, Mrs. 
Jeffrey.” 

“The streets,” continued Mrs. Jeffrey, 
warming with her subject, “the old, ir- 
regular, narrow, lava-paved streets, now 
in darkness, now ina flare of light, were 
thronged with acurious medley of people 
—friars, soldiers, beggars, artisans, Tras- 
teverini ;—now a brace of shaggy Cala- 
brian bag-pipers ; now a scowling Sche- 
‘ doni; now a party of amused English or 
Americans. We popped into one shop 
after another—buying fruit here, suet 
there; then to the baker’s for flour. 
Everything was put into a basket which 
Reynolds gloried in carrying. Every- 
body was merry and good-humored—de- 
licious gushes of music came through 
church-doors ; it seemed enchantment. 

“Though dark, it was yet early, for 
the days were at their shortest. We 
got back to our lodgings and set to work 
merrily. Reynolds insisted on chopping 
the suet and apples ; my father squeezed 
the lemons; I washed the currants and 
grated the nutmeg; Morley and Ellen 
contented themselves with stoning the 
raisins, and she accused him of eating a 
good many.. Brandy and sweetmeats 
and spice were duly added, and then we 
pronounced the mince-meat only to 
require thorough mixing. Marcellina, 
the maid, whose eyes laughed with fun, 
helped me to make the puff-paste and 
line the patty-pans; and when the 
mince-pies were made, she carried them 
to the oven.” 

“So then you had nothing to do but 
to eat them,” said Gussy. 

Vou, IX.—32 
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“We had a great deal to do first, and 
we did it. We set out again, and visit- 
ed some of the grand old churches, 
crowded with people, and heard their 
Christmas music, which was as beautiful 
as anything earthly could be. We saw 
the Bambino in wax-work, lying in a 
manger, with Mary and Joseph, and the 
shepherds and shepherds’ dog, and cattle, 
large as life, all grouped around. It was 
a kind of gigantic puppet-show, with a 
strange mixture of childishness and so- 
lemnity in it. We looked on at it asa 
spectacle, you know, yet could not help 
feeling impressed; and I think the 
Roman Catholics, who considered it all 
right, enjoyed .it as a spectacle also. 
And then we returned to sup on some of 
the mince-pies, and found them excellent. 
—So there, Miss Augusta, is your penny- 
worth for your penny,” concluded Mrs, 
Jeffrey, siniling. 

“ And here’s the penny, Mrs, Jeffrey,” 
said Augustay “ which I call very capitally 


earned. I should like just such a Christ- 
mas Eve. We never have anything like 


that in this stupid country.” 

“You spoke of it as your first Christ- 
mas Eve in Rome,” said I, after a pause. 
“ Did you then spend another there ?” 

“Ah,” said Mrs, Jeffrey, changing 
countenance, “I don’t like to think of 
the second.” 

“Why not?” cried Augusta, eagerly. 
“Do tell!” 

“My dear, it was a very different 
thing. We had had a very pleasant 
spring in Rome, and a very happy sum- 
mer in the mountains about Palestrina 
and Poli. Reynolds and Morley were 
there too; they were very busy with 
their sketch-books; my father was busy 
with his; Ellen and I were busy with 
ours, The more we saw of Mr. Morley, 
the more we liked him, I thought, too, he 
liked Ellen—I mean, I thought he was 
becoming attached to her. She may have 
had some idea of the same sort, but I can- 
not tell; for she was not like your com- 
monplace young ladies who chatter about 
love and matrimony with no bashfulness. 
There was no missiness about Ellen; if she 
felt pleasure in Mr. Morley’s attentions 
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one day, she showed no wounded feeling 
at their withdrawal on the next. It was 
a good thing she did not; for, on our re- 
turn from the mountains, he dropped off 
from us all at once, without saying why 
or wherefore. He had not left Rome, but 
he got into a different set.” 

“How horrid!” said Augusta. “I 
think it was very bad of him. Did you 
never see him any more?” 

“Not for months. Meanwhile, we 
went on in our old way; but somehow 
it seemed rather flat. Ellen was more 
serious than she had been formerly. Once 
or twice she told me she was longing to 
return to England, and to forget all about 
Italy—there was no place like home. 
The term for which we had let our house 
had nearly expired, so that there seemed 
no reason why we should not go back at 
the appointed time. But my father got 
a commission which kept him in Rome 
through the winter; and if my sister and 
I could not honestly rejoige in this, we 
could at any rate submit to it with a 
good grace. 

“That winter, there broke out a ter- 
vible influenza. I was told that you 
could not go out in London without con- 
tinually meeting hearses and mourning- 
coaches, nor enter a haberdasher’s shop 
without seeing the counter heaped with 
black, and every customer in mourning. 
In Paris it was as bad; and there were 
many influenza cases in Rome. Ellen’s 
was one of the first. We thought she 
had only taken a heavy cold, and did not 
make much account of it till delirium set 
in. Then we got thoroughly frightened; 
and I felt how wretched it was to be ill 
in a etrange land. My father ferreted 
out an English physician. Ellen said, 
when he was gone, ‘That man’s face 
showed he could do nothing for me. I 
shall die—I shall die! Don’t cry for me. 
I'm not afraid.’ 

“These were almost her last words. 
Towerds night she began singing, and 
continued an incessant wail, that was al- 
most like a hymn without words, till 
stupor suceeeded, which ended in death, 

“Tt was on Christmas Eve. I had 
gone into the sitting-room for something, 
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having tied a large white handkerchief 
over my head because of the cold; when 
the door suddenly opened, and Morley 
came in, saying in a loud, cheerful voice, 
‘Here we all are again, on Christmas 
Eve!’ I turned round, and could only 
give him alook, It seemed to turn him 
to stone.” 

Mrs, Jeffrey here paused, and seemed 
swallowing her tears. 

“Don’t go on,” said I. 

“Yes, do; do, please,” said Augusta, 

“T told him in few words how it was 
with us. If ever a man’s face showed 
grief, his did. He seemed struck,” 

“Has she ever named me ?’ said he, 

“* Yes,’ said I. She said, ‘Tell Mr, 
Morley there's no safety but in Jesus,’" 

“ Oh, then he was not very religious, I 
suppose,” said Augusta softly, after a pause, 

“Perhaps not. There! you have now 
the history of my two Christmas Eves in 
Rome. You cannot be surprised at its 
being painful to me to speak of the sec- 
ond, nor at my being glad to return to 
dear old England; but I left some one 
dearer to me than all the world besides, 
in the Protestant burial-ground.” 

“Then,” said Gussy, after another 
pause, “you did not marry Mr. Rey- 
nolds,” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs, Jeffrey, forc- 
ed to smile at the remark. 

“ What has become of Mr. Morley?” 

“He is dead.” 

Afterwards, two young people, not 
particularly interesting, came in to sup- 
per, which was cheerful enough. One 
of them observed that her mince-pie was 
gritty. 

“So is mine,” said the other ; “I think 
it has had a tumble in the snow.” 

Augusta and I exchanged a look. Just 
then, her teeth went crunch against a 
stone, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE BIRTHNIGHT BALL. 


“ Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men.” 


The young people who supped with us, 
and whom Augusta in her off-hand way 
afterwards spoke of as Methodists, had 
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previously been to church or chapel, I for- 
get which; and as Pteok my solitary way 
home after parting with Gussy, I could 
not help thinking that a religious service 
was the fittest way of keeping Christmas 


Eve. Irather wondered that Mrs, Jeffrey - 


had not gone to some place of worship, as 
she seemed of a serious turn, though very 
cheerful; but I believe she was afraid of 
the night-air and could not indulge in 
coach-hire. I do not think people ob- 
served Christmas Eve as well then as they 
do now, for’they often chose that even- 
ing for parties and spent it in dancing. 
Doubtless many attended some public 
service, but probably they were those who 
did not dance at all. 

I liked what I had seen of Mrs, Jeffrey 
and wished we were friends, to which her 
cordial manner seemed to invite me; but 
when I asked Augusta whether I should 
not call, after having been entertained by 
her, she said with decision, “ Certainly 
not; you went with me,” 

That was the last I saw of either of 
them for along time. Directly Christmas 
was over my head was full of the Hartle- 
pools. I gave them a week to settle in 
their new home, and then ventured to 
show my face. 

But there had been a’more formidable 
removal than I had supposed. The former 
occupant had been tardy in moving out, 
and the Hartlepools had considered a good 
many things necessary for their comfort. 
When I entered the court, which hap- 
pened to be all in shade, and therefore 
looked gloomy, a great van took up the 
access to the doorway and was being un- 
loaded, while Edwy was intently watch- 
ing the proceedings through a dirty 
window and flattening his nose against 
the pane, Directly he saw me he rushed 
to the door to welcome me; but a grand 
piano was being lifted in with some diffi- 
culty by three men, so as to prevent us 
from reaching one another ; seeing which, 
he rushed out of sight, and, I concluded, 
carried the news of my arrival with him. 

As soon as I could enter the hall, which 
was full of luggage and litter, I was met 
by an elderly, business-like servant, not 
one of the country set, who looked hard 
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at me, and on my inquiring for Mrs. Har- 
tlepool, replied, ‘She is very busy.” I 
said, “I am Miss Lyon. Perhaps one of 
the young ladies will see me.” 

“You can step in here, M—” said she, 
a little more civilly, and opened a door, 
which she closed on me as soon as I had 
entered. I found myself in a small though 
very lofty wainscoted parlor—the same 
in which Edwy had been keeping watch 
—with tall, narrow windows and deep 
window-seats: and here I waited an 
hour. It seemed a very long one. 

At first I waited patiently enough, hear- 
ing well-known voices and much running 
about overhead; now and then the scrap- 
ing of some heavy piece of furniture, 
moved with difficulty. I could well be- 
lieve them to be very busy, and wished I 
had waited a day or two longer; but still 
I hoped to exchange a kindly greeting 
before I went away. 

A clock had struck as I entered the 
house. I told myself that the time seemed 
longer than it was; and just as I was in- 
sisting on this to myself, the clock struck 
again! Then I knew I had waited an 
hour, and thought they must have forgot- 
ten me. I longed to run up stairs and 
show myself; but what I could have done 
at Compton Friars I could not do here. 
I did not even know my way about the 
house, which seemed full of intricacies 
and echoes. It was very uncomfortable! 
I had a great mind to go away, but if 
they knew I was there it would seem so 
strange. My hand was often on the bell, 
but I did not ring it. I opened the door 
a little instead, and looked out, 

Helen was just passing through the hall. 
She cried, ‘“ Why, Bessy!” and flew to 
me and kissed me. She said, “ How long 
have you been here?” 

I said, “An hour by Shrewsbury clock,” 
so then we both began laughing. 

She said, “ How very odd !—Did any- 
body know you were here ?” 

“Oh yes,” I said, “ Edwy saw me come 
in, and he ran away to tell you, I thought.” 

“He ran up, brimful of some intelli- 
gence,” said Helen, “ and mamma cut him 
short with ‘Edwy, you have such a dirty 
face that I won’t hear a word till you 
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have washed it.’ Edwy’s face is always 
dirty now—there’s no clean place to kiss.” 

I began to laugh, and she said, “ Is my 
face dirty ?” 

“You have a little speck of black on 
your cheek.” 

“T never knew such a dirty place as 
London is!” cried she indignantly. “One 
never knows when one is clean. Do the 
blacks settle on ‘you so?” 

“ Sometimes, on a day like this, when 
the smoke won't ascend: you are rubbing 
the wrong place—let me guide your 
hand.” °° 

“Oh, I must go and wash it off. Come 
with me and we will go up together. 
Mamma and Urith have just gone out, not 
knowing you were here—and, indeed, 
they must have gone at any rate, for ob, 
Bessy! we are so busy !” 

“T dare say you enjoy it.” 

“Oh yes, it’s delightful if it were not 
for the blacks. We shall enjoy our new 
quarters immensely when we get to 
rights.” 

“When will that be? said the bells of 
Step-ney.” 

“T do not know, says the great bell 
of Bow. Before mamma’s birthday, I 
hope, for then we are determined to have 
a party, adance. See what a charming 
room this is!” throwing open the draw- 
ing-room door. 

It was so in respect of size, but exceed- 
ingly gloomy, with highly decorated 
ceiling and old-fashioned mantel-piece. 
The furniture was of a day gone by, with 
much tarnished gilding and carving. I 
recollect it was of white satin that had 
become whity-brown, trimmed with 
orange and dark green gimp! 

“ Mamma is going to send away all this 
antiquated stuff,” said Helen, ‘“‘ and have 
something fresh and pretty. Now, come 
and see mamma’s room, And this is 
Urith’s. And this is mine and Marianne’s. 
And this is the chits’.” 

Two smiling faces looked. up as we 
opened the door of Eva and Blanche’s 
room—and they, too, were dirty. They 
ruefully said that the blacks preferred 
country faces to settle on. 

“The blacks know what they’re about, 
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then,” said I; “and, after all, you only 
look like the ladies who wore patches in 
the Spectator’s time.” 

“O, Bessy!” said Eva, laughing. 

Then we sat down on the lids of boxes 
to talk, and I helped them to fold and put 
away some of their things. At length it 
was time to go, though I had not seen 
Mrs. Hartlepool and Urith. 

My mother listened with a kind of dis- 
trustful interest to my account of them 
and of the house, 

“They will be rather set up now, all 
of them, you'll see,” said she. 

“O no, mother—!” 

“T say they will, and time will show 
which is right. If they don’t invite you 
to their first party, I shall call them set 
up.” 

“They know I never go to parties,” 
said I, with a strong hope, nevertheless, 
that I should be invited. 

“You never go because you never are 
asked, and there’s nobody to ask you.” 

“Why now, mother, don’t you disap- 
prove of dancing? If they were to ask 
me, what should I wear?” 

“That is not their affair. If they do 
ask you, you shall have a silk.” 

“ How will my father like that? ” said 
I, though pleased with the idea. 

“Never mind your father. I don’t ask 
so many things of him that he should re- 
fuse what I wish.” 

From this time I cast many a scrutiniz- 
ing glance into the mercers’ windows, and 
much did I meditate on the comparative 
merits of various colors and shades. All 
this while no invitation came, nor did 
Urith call on me. As for Mrs. Hartlepool, 
I knew it was out of the question, but my 
mother did not think so. 

“Dear mother, I have no expectation 
or wish—our spheres are different.” 

“That does not signify. Friendship is 
friendship ; it is only those who are not 
friends that think about spheres.” 

“So kind as they have been to me!” 

“Tn the country, [grant you. If there 
is a difference in town, it will be because 
they are set up.” 

Talk like this made the affair seem more 
important than it was, and,I began to 
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feel worried. My good mother could not 
banish it from her thoughts, for if we went 
out together she would sometimes plant 
herself before the window of one of the 
temptation-shops and say, “There now, 
Bessy—that would suit you exactly, 
supposing you went to the Hartle- 
pools.” 

“Too expensive, mother, I’m sure.” 

“Nay, I doubt it,” and in she would go 
and inquire the price, and feel the texture, 
and examine the width, and calculate the 
needful quantity, while I was on thorns, 
being persuaded she would never buy it. 

At length—only a week before the 
birthday, (the date of which I knew well 
enough,)—a dear little blush-colored note, 
with silver edges, came from Urith, giv- 
ing good reasons for its not being written 
sooner, and cordially inviting me to the 
birthday party, 

“There now, mother! you see they are 
not set up,” cried I with glee. 

“Well, no; but one could never have 
guessed they had been in such suspense 
about the recovery of a near relation. 
And now, Bessy, let us start off for that 
dress at once,” said my mother, who was 
greatly pleased, “ for much is to be done 
in little time.” 

But yet, when I showed her my an- 
swer to Urith’s letter, she said, “ You 
have thanked her as much as if she had 
given you five hundred pounds, And she 
is only her mamma’s mouthpiece. ‘Shali 
have much pleasure in accepting,’ would 
have been quite enough. Will all the 
other guests express such unbounded 
gratitude, think you?” 

“The other guests will not be such 
friends,” said I, complacently. 

“Stuff! Do you think yourself the 
Hartlepools’ only friend? You are con- 
ceited, Bessy. But come, let us start off 
for the dress, for I declare I'm as full of it 
as you can be,” 

My father coming in just before he 
started for the brewery, she made a spirited 
attack on him, which he with great good 
humor answered, But though he play- 
fully pretended to make a great difficulty 
of it, and to think we were going to ruin 
him, Iam persuaded that the bright pieces 
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of gold he told down upon the table had 
already been stored in his purse for the 
very object they were now given for. 

The trouble and pains that party cost 
us! But, after all, the trouble and pains 
on these occasions make great part of the 
pleasure. 

When the eventful evening arrived it 
was so bitterly cold! with an east wind, 
hard frost, and the ground as slippery as 
glass. My mother assisted with fond 
pride at my toilette; my father fetched 4 
cab and accompanied me in it, We made 
slow progress; horses, rough-shod, were 
going at a foot pace, or slipping and some- 
times falling. These misadventures kept 
us in continual excitement. 

“ Another horse down! How soon a 
crowd collects! Our man seemsa careful 
fellow. You will get in to supper, I sup- 
pose. I’m afraid, my dear, your head 
being uncovered may give youcold, And 
this dress,” taking it cautiously between 
finger and thumb, “does not seem to have 
much warmth in it.” 

Though it seemed as if we never should 
get there, wedid at last. My father nim- 
bly alighted, handed me out, gave me a 
knowing smile, and disappeared. I felt 
embarrassed. The hall looked brilliant, 
now it was lighted up; there were hired 
waiters, quite like butlers, one of whom 
ushered me into the “cloak-room” where 
I had waited that long hour, and where 
“pretty Fanny,” as we used tocall her at 
Compton Friars, helped me off with my 
wraps and pulled owt my sleeves. Next 
I was ushered into the tea-room, where 
I had green tea and a drop-biscuit; next 
I was ushered up the wide shallow stairs, 
loudly announced as “Miss Lyon,” and, 
the next moment, found myself in acrowd 
of strangers, amid an incessant murmur 
of voices, 

Mrs. Hartlepool shook hands with me 
at the door, said a few kind, cheerful 
words, and retained my hand while she 
looked round for Urith, caught her eye, 
and passed me on to her. 

“Come this way, Bessy,” said Urith, 
whom I had never seen look so nice. 
“Have you had some tea?” 

“Oh yes, thank you!” 
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“You are quite late. We are just go- 
ing to dance. Will you?” 

“Oh no, thank you.” 

“T thought you never did. Then let 
me find a nice seat by Miss Harris.” 

But Miss Harris was led away by her 
partner just as we approached her, and 
there remained on the seat only an elder- 
ly lady whom Urith named to me in an 
undertone as “ Miss Poulter—a very old 
friend and a distant relation.” She pre- 
sented me to her with a few kind words, 
and then left us to make acquaintance. 

“You don’t dance, then?” said Miss 
Poulter with a smile, “and yet you look 
young enough. I’m sureI think danc- 
ing a very good way of warming one’s 
self this cold weather; but waltzing, of 
any description, I decidedly object to.” 

Two musicians, with harp and violin, 
now began to play delightfully. The 
dancers ranged themselves for a quadrille, 
and could hardly help backing on us some- 
times. 

“Miss Hartlepool has found a partner 
for everybody but herself,” said Miss 
Poulter. “I hope she will find one by 
and by, and for life, too "—with a mean- 
ing smile. “How surprised I was at 
their coming to town! They seemed to 
have quite taken root in the country ; but 
it was to bring Urith out, I suppose. 
That man is a green-grocer,” lowering 
Ler voice as a waiter did something to a 
lamp. “I know him quite well; hesup- 
plies me with Brusselssprouts. Talking 
of sprouts, how scarce they are this win- 
ter! Who are those two pretty girls in 
book-muslin dresses made up to the throat? 
I call that sensible in such weather. De- 
cidedly not out. Hartlepools, are they? 
Urith’s sisters? They are much prettier 
than she is.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE BOWER OF BLISS, 
“Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity.” 

I was looking at the sweet girls with 
great complacence, when Miss Poulter, 
who seemed to consider me a useful in- 
telligencer and safe listener, resumed 
with— 


“Who is that tall, lanky young man 
talking to Urith?” 

“Mr, Meggot,” 

“Humph! Seems to think enough of 
himself.” 

“ He was head boy at Marlborough.” 

“Head and shouklers too, he might 
have been. There's plenty of him.” 

I did not think this witty, though I 
was expected to smile. Presently he 
passed from Urith to Helen, and evident- 
ly began pressing her to dance. Though 
I could not hear a word, I liked watching 
the dumb show, he was so pliant and 
easy. There was evidently some raillery 
going on that amused them much; then 
he carelessly and gracefully led her to her 
place and I enjoyed looking at their dan- 
cing. It reminded me of a line in an old 
song— 

“ Like waving corn her mien.” 


Miss Poulter’s reflections were differ- 
ent. She said, 

“* Miss Helen Hartlepool resembles the 
Venus de Medici in one thing—she has 
large feet—but she knows how to handle 
them neatly.” 

I said, “If they are like those of the 
Venus de Medici, I should think they 
must be just what they ought to be— 
which she herself is, to my mind. Sheis 
such a sweet girl!” 

Miss Poulter touched my arm and soft- 
ly said, “ Another green-grocer.” I looked 
and saw a man carrying a tray of negus, 
which it required great strength to sup- 
port so long with outstretched arms, 
while people helped themselves leisurely. 
When he came to us, Miss Poulter enter- 
ed into conversation with him, which I 
thought cruel of her, and then took a se- 
cond glass, The poor man seemed to 
think this neither the time nor place for 
her inquiries, and abruptly passed on, 
looking red in the face and ready to 
drop. 

“Tt really must be quite refreshing, 
you know,” said Miss Poulter, turning to 
me, ‘after a day of sordid care in a little 
mean shop, with perhaps a poor dinner, 
and two babies in a cradle, to step out of 
it all, clean shaven and spruce, into a 
scene like this, well warmed and lighted, 
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with lively music, and where, as Byron 
says, the lamps shine on fair women 
and brave men—at least we'll suppose 
them so!—and all in the way of earn- 
ing money, not spending it. People 
talk of the privations of the poor, but I 
think they have their privileges too, May 
I trouble you to put down my glass?” 

I was quite glad to do so, because it 
gave me the opportunity of changing my 
place; and Blanche, bright and light as 
a fairy, seized my hand and said energe- 
tically, 

“Bessy, don't go back! come here into 
what Basil calls the Bower of Bliss,”— 
and she led me into a prettily draped re- 
cess, with a low couch running around it, 
where we could look at the mazy scene 
from the loopholes of retreat, and where 
Mrs. Hartlepool and then Urith had a few 
pleasant words to say, and one or two 
pleasant people came and went, I was 
again asked to dance, but had quite 
made up my mind. I did not want to 
do so. 

By and by Mr. Basil Hartlepool came 
to us, and said— 

“Miss Lyon? how nice! I am come 
to rest my weary dislocated frame in the 
bower of repose, and you two will be 
cushions for my exhausted mind. I’m 
very hungry too. Blanche,those refresh- 
ment-men are overlooking us most un- 
handsomely. Go and draw their atten- 
tion to us—we want something to recruit 
our strength.” ! 

Blanche laughed and obeyed his bid- 
ding, and presently we were all supplied. 
Mr. Meggot, who had previously greeted 
me with a strong stare, now sauntered 
up, and said in a hollow voice— 

“ What are you people after?” 

“Eating on the sly. Don’t tell.” 

“Give me some, or I'll peach.” 

“ All gone. More to morrow.” 

“ You villain, ” 

We all laughed. Basil then took my 
glass, and said with a dolorous sigh, he 
supposed he must now return to the field 
of battle. He thanked us much for hav- 
ing assuaged his sufferings. 

After this, Marianne flew to us, all 
smiles; but had scarcely settled down 
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like a snow-flake beside me, when some 
one came to ask her to dance; and who 
should he be but her cousin Tom! He had 
arrived unexpectedly, and came in with 
quite a whiff of sea freshness about him; 
eyes burning bright and color like car- 
mine, Marianne colored vividly, she was 
so surprised and glad to see him, He im- 
mediately said, “I’ve no partner—be 
mine!—be mine!” 

“I’m engaged to Mr. Clayton,” said she, 
regretfully ; and her partner came up that 
moment to claim her. 

“Oh, Mr, Clayton will excuse you, I 
dare say. We haven't seen each other 
for a long while, sir,”—which tickled Mr. 
Clayton so that he laughed immode- 
rately, 

“T don’t know what to say about it,” 
said he; “ the honor and pleasure of dan- 
cing with Miss Marianne Hartlepool will 
be quite as great to me as to you.” 

“ Oh, excuse me, that cannot be,” said 
Tom. “I'll explain it all to you another - 
time. Here’s Miss Lyon unprovided with 
a partner. Miss Lyon, Mr. Clayton,” and 
away he led Marianne in spite of her 
remonstrating. 

Mr, Clayton said to me quickly, “ Are 
they engaged?” 

“Oh no, I’m sure they are not,” said 
I. “She's too young.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said he, 
laughing. ‘‘ May I have the pleasure—? ” 
“Oh no, thank you—I don’t dance.” 

So then he walked off, and amused 
himself with hanging about Tom for some 
time afterwards, making as though he 
were going to remonstrate, by beginning 
“ But Mr. Hartlepool! ”—“ But Mr. Tho- 
mas! ”—“ But Mr. Tom! ”"—which Tom 
pretended not to hear. 

Most of the rest of the evening is lost 
in the haze of distance. At supper, dur- 
ing a great buzz of voices and noise of 
spoons, forks, and plates, green-grocer 
John, with a champagne bottle in his hand, 
whispered, “The gentleman’s waiting, 
Miss ;” and as I was near the door, I has- 
tily left my place, which was imiedi- 
ately filled by some one who had been 
standing, and escaped to the tea-room, 
There I found my dear father waiting 
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for me, sure enough, and very cold, 
though he made light of it. When we 
stepped into the outer air, where a cab 
was in waiting, I found there had been 
a heavy fall of snow; and we did not 
get home till what my father called 
“almost too early to go to bed.” 

My kind mother had caudle ready for 
us, and said, “ Don’t let it cool—you can 
tell me to-morrow of your doings.” 

So I obeyed instructions, went to bed 
warm, and sadly overslept myself next 
morning; but my father went off to 
business at the usual time. 

Dear creatures! when I think of them 
both, my eyes fill with tears, How kind 
they were tome! How indulgent, gen- 
erous, and self-denying! I thought a 
good deal more, at the time, of the bril- 
liant party than of their goodness; but 
now, the lighted rooms, the delightful 
music, the various and pretty dresses, 
the graceful movements, the playful say- 
ings, have all died out of memory—dis- 
appeared with that winter’s snows. My 
parents’ goodness lives as fresh as 
ever. 

I felt quite jaded when I rose, and was 
horrified to find how late it was. My 
mother was sitting at work beside a 
cheerful fire, with my breakfast spread 
on the table. Outside all was buried in 
snow. She was afraid I had taken cold. 
I stoutly denied it, but she said :— 

“Why, you are as hoarse as the frog 
in the song. You must keep in the 
house til] your cold has gone off.” 

This was not a very disagreeable re- 
medy, except that it prevented my call- 
ing on the Hartlepools; but my mother 
said— 

“Depend on it, they will have plenty 
of callers without wanting you, and you 
can talk the party over with me—” 
which I did very thoroughly. At last I 
thought my mother had had enough of 
it, though I had not; and then I applied 
myself to plain work, which I felt more 
in the humor for just then than reading. 
Besides, I owed my mother my best as- 
sistance in measuring and cutting out, 
when she had lately worked so indefati- 
gably for me; and my cold made me 
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glad of employment that could be carried 
on at the fireside. 

Meanwhile my father daily brought us 
home dismal newspaper accounts of ship- 
wrecks and disasters at sea, fires, robbe- 
ries, distress among the Spitalfields weay- 
ers, low fevers in Essex, &c., and my 
mother used to cry, ‘God help the poor 
souls!” and brood over their trials, which 
made our fireside comforts seem more 
precious, Very kind, too, was she to the 
poor, according to her means, and in mi- 
nutiz that would not have occurred to 
many housekeepers. A cup of hot tea, 
the last slice of a loaf, a basin of broth 
or arrowroot, a potato, a shred of cold 
meat, comforted many a poor wretch out 
of work, It was in talking at the door 
to one of these, who would by no means 
set foot inside, that she caught a severe 
cold, which grew worse as mine got bet- 
ter. 

Thus our cases were reversed, and 
very much we coddled and petted one 
another. At length she became well 
enough for me to look after the Hartle- 
pools, which she proposed herself, say- 
ing— 

“They will think it strange, my dear, 
that you have not been near them, not 
knowing how poorly you have been, nor 
how occupied and anxious I have made 
you. Only wrap up well, and give my 
kind love to Urith”—meaning Mrs, 
Hartlepool, whom she spoke of but rarely 
by her Christian name. 

“Ay, wrap up well, Bessy,” added 
my father, “for good people are scarce, 
and this nasty influenza has set all Lon- 
don sneezing.” 

Fortified with extra wraps I set forth, 
glad to breathe the open air once more, 
which, compared with what it had been, 
felt very pleasant and refreshing. “The 
ways were foul,” however, as Shake- 
speare says, and a fog coming on which 
rapidly grew thicker, so that when I en- 
tered Mr. Hartlepool’s court-yard the air 
was almost the color of pea-soup. 

A disconsolate-looking man-servant, 
evidently with a bad cold, opened the 
door, and answered my inquiry for Mrs. 
Hartlepool with 
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“Oh! maam, she’s so ill!—we're all 
of us ill, Mistress is in bed. Miss Helen 
is in bed. Miss Eva and Miss Blanche 
keep their room. Miss Hartlepool is nurs- 
ing Master Edwy in the measles.” 

At the same moment Marianne called 
over the banisters, in a hoarse and rather 
cross voice— 

“Timothy, do shut the door! How 
can you think of keeping it open? Oh, 
Bessy !—” and, running down, she hastily 
took my hand and drew me into the lit- 
tle room, where there was a good fire. 
With a wadded hood over her head and 
shoulders, and a handkerchief held to her 
nose and mouth, she certainly looked de- 
plorable. 

“We're all as bad as can be,” said she, 
hoarsely, ‘mamma worst of all. She 
would do too much for us all, and so is 
now laid up herself You cannot think 
what a strait we are in. That selfish 
Fanny has taken this inconvenient time 
to leave, without warning, saying her 
aunt wantg her, and we never knew she 
had an aunt. Dr. Grey has tried to get 
us & nursing sister or professional nurse, 
but they are all engaged or ill. So un- 
fortunate, too, Edwy’s taking the measles 


just now. We can’t think where he 
caught them. Urith is obliged to shut 
herself up with him, for fear of carrying 
the infection to Eva and Blanche. I am 
the only one well—” 

“You?” said I, smiling; “why, you 
ought to be in bed too. CanI be of any 
assistance to you? I will gladly come 
and do my best.’ 

“Oh, will you?” said she, joyfully. 
“We shall all be so glad! Mamma said 
only this morning, ‘If we had but Bessy 
Lyon—’ ” 

“T have been ill myself, and my 
mother has since been very ill, or I should 
have been here sooner—” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Lyon cannot spare 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, she can now. It was she 
who suggested my coming. Well, then, 
I will go home and tell her how things 
are, and return immediately.” 

“Oh, Bessy, you are so good! ”—kiss- 
ing me, with a tear in her eye. 

“ How is Helen?” 

She could not help smiling. “Oh, 
Helen is in bed, with an unlimited sup- 
ply of oranges. You never knew such 
a girl.” 


——____++e—___ 


CURIOUS REPETITIONS IN HISTORY. 


A noraste feature of the present age is 
the discovery of law in regions hitherto 
unexplored. 

What is more uncertain than the time 
of death? And yet a century ago an Eng- 
lish clergyman extended insurance from 
property to life, and from the apparent 
chaos of mortality deduced a law under 
whose protection millions repose. A 
more recent advance includes all accidents, 
and a time may come when the harvests 
of grain and fruit shall be insured against 
the injuries of the weather. 

The discoveries of Columbus were 
stimulated by the suspicion of land in the 
West to counterbalance the continents 
of the East; and physical geographers 
have expanded the idea until the earth, 
“without form and void,” assumes a mea- 
sured design; and oceans, islands, lakes, 
and mountains in the one hemisphere 


are paralleled in the other. Science thus 
attests that ‘ He hath measured the wa- 
ters in the hollow of His hand.” 

On the commemoration of Daniel Web- 
ster’s birthday, Mr. Everett said: “ His 
thoughts and conversation often turned 
upon the ocean and its great organic re- 
lations with nature and man. I have 
heard him allude to the mysterious anal- 
ogy between the circulation carried on 
by the veins, arteries, heart and lungs, and 
the wonderful interchange of vénous and 
arterial blood, that miraculous complica- 
tion which lies at the basis of animal life, 
and that equally complicated and more 
stupendous circulation of river, ocean, 
vapor and rain, which, from the fresh cur- 
rents of the rivers, fills the depths of the 
sea; then by vapory distillation carries 
the waters which are under the firma- 
ment up to the cloudy cisterns of waters 
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above the firmament, wafts them on the 
dripping wings of the wind against the 
mountain side, precipitates them to earth 
in the form of rain, and leads them again 
through a thousand channels, open and 
secret, to the beds of the rivers, and so 
back to the sea,” 

Butis discovery limited to the mere phy- 
sical? Shall chaos still prevail in that realm 
of mind where we most resemble God? 
Then, instead of looking up from Nature, 
we should look down—the body yield to 
the lily, and the gem pale before the casket. 
Then from such disproportioned discove- 
ries we may anticipate a state of society 
paralleled by the days of Pericles or the 
French Encyclopedists. Is History to 
continue abnormal because it records the 
results of intelligent will? Does choice 
defy law ? Quetelet declares that trom the 
investigations of years there is more re- 
gularity in those results which allow of 
choice than in purely natural processes. 

Personal identity is stamped on the ve- 
getable, the animal, the spiritual. We 
recognize an author from his handwrit- 
ing and style; we infer the laws from the 
character of the sovereign. Ascend yet 
higher to Him who is unchangeable iden- 
tity, and we anticipate that History—his 
autograph—will continually repeat itself; 
that no event is isolated, but that all bear 
@ certain resemblance, and all unite to 
proclaim “Gop in History.” ; 

In the fourth Eclogue Virgil alludes to 
the successive golden, silver, brazen, and 
iron ages, whose returning cycle shall re- 
store peace and plenty, realizing the last 
period of the Cumzan prophecy. The 
Assyrian Empire lasted 1580 years; the 
Egyptian, 1663; the Jewish, 1522; Gre- 
cian, 1410; Roman, 1129—an average of 
1461 years, remarkable as the Sothiac 
period, which comprehended the existence 
of the phoenix; and thus says D’Aubigné: 
“Krom the heights where thoughtful 
spirits climb, the world’s history, instead 
of offering, as to the ignorant crowd, a 
confused chaos, appears a majestic temple 
which the invisible hand of God creates, 
aud which rises to His glory above the 
rock of humanity.” 

Bishop Berkeley was a poet and a be- 
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nefactor, who devoted his life and fortune 
to American Education. Such a person 
was naturally a prophet, and in his only 
poem he thus predicts— 
* Westward the course of empire takes its 
way— 
The first four acts already past ; 

The filth shall close the drama witb the day— 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last,” 

At a banquet in San Francisco, given 
to the Chinese embassy, the Hon. Mr, 
Burlingame thus spoke: “The first mis- 
sion sent forth by one-third of the human 
race to the nations of the West has 
arrived. The hour is struck! The day 
has come for which Ricci, Verbrest, 
Schaal, Morrison, Milne, Bridgman, Cul- 
bertson (we may add Schwartz, Heber, 
Martyn, Boone), and a host of others lived, 
labored, and died—a day when the East 
should stretch out its arms towards the 
shining banners of Christianity and civili- 
zation.” Doubtless this course of empire 
will advance westward through China 
and Japan, so auspiciously opened, and the 
nations of the East shall follow its ray 
until it returns to its starting-point on the 
plains of Bethlehem. 

When Benjamin West visited Rome 
in 1760, he met a famous improvisatore, 
who, learning that an American had 
come to study the fine arts, at once 
addressed him with the ardor of inspira- 
tion and to the music of the guitar: “ All 
things of heavenly origin, like the glo- 
rious sun, move westward, and Truth 
and Art have their periods of shining and 
night. Rejoice, then, O venerable Rome, 
in thy Divine destiny, for, though darkness 
overthrow thy seats, and though thy 
mitred head must descend to the dust, 
thy spirit, immortal and undecayed, 
already spreads towards a new world.” 

The Courrier des Etats-Unis sets forth 
in a striking manner the similitude of the 
leading events in the downfall of Charles 
X. and Louis Philippe; both kings were 
dethroned at the age of 74; both abdi- 
cated in favor of grandsons each 10 years 
old. The previous combat with the peo- 
ple lasted in each case three days, Dur- 
ing the year preceding each fall, bread 
rose to an exorbitant price, and, asifnature 
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sympathized with portentous events, 
terrific storms arose immediately after 
each downfall. Indeed the similarity will 
surprise any one not accustomed to the 
perpetual parallels of history.’ “ For very 
mysterious as the government of God is, 
yet we may observe throughout that His 
providences have a tendency to unfold 
themselves again and again under analo- 
gous circumstances and in similar re- 
sults, and all these going on to further 
developments in that which is infinite.” 
And this remark of Dr, Isaac Williams is 
illustrated by the fact that the Israelites 
went out of Egypt and Christ was put to 
death on the fifteenth day of the month 
Nisan—a coincidence not intended by 
man. (Matt. xxvi. 5.) And the conquest 
of Judea by Pompey, B.c. 63, was on the 
very day when the Jéws were commemo- 
rating its previous capture by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Nor is our brief American history 
wanting in such parallels. The Fourth 
of July, 1776, was the birthday of our 
National Independence. The two most 
distinguished men in the framing of the 
Declaration were Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams—the only two: of the fifty- 
five that sustained it who were elected 
Presidents of the United States. Pre- 
cisely fifly years after they signed the 
paper they were taken from this world. 
This was indeed an extraordinary event 
in our history ; but five years after, another 
President died on the same day and 
month of the year; and again on the 4th 
of July, 1863, alarge army, with its fortifi- 
cations, surrendered, and another army re- 
treated after three days’ battle. Let any 
one count the number of our Presidents, 
estimate their average age, their probable 
duration of life from that age, and then 
calculate the probabilities of two dying 
on the same day of the year, and another 
on the same day of another year, and he 
will find thousands of probabilities against 
one, and he must conclude that historic 
days reproduce themselves in their off- 
spring. 

Says Disraeli: “ The heart of man beats 
on the same eternal springs ; and wheth- 
er he advances or retrogrades, he cannot 
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escape out of the march of human 
thought. Hence in the most extraordi- 
nary revolutions we discover that the 
time and place only are changed; for 
even when events are not strictly paral- 
lel we detect the same conducting prin- 
ciples. ....... We have discovered 
the principles of prescience in the neces- 
sary dependence of effects on general 
causes, and we have shown that, impelled 
by the same motives and circumscribed 
by the same passions, all human events 
revolve in a circle, and we have opened 
the true source of this yet imperfect 
science of moral and political prediction 
in an intimate but discriminative knowl- 
edge of the past.” 

It is a curious fact that the most ab- 
normal event of historic times, the 
French Revolution, “the most astonish- 
ing that has happened in the world,” af- 
fords striking illustration of historic re- 
petition, It flashed across the nations 
like the comet, with its portentous trail, 
but, like the comet, it revealed a beau- 
teous and universal law. In the Re- 
flections on the French Revolution, Mr. 
Burke says: “We do not draw the les- 
sons we ought from history. <A great 
volume is unrolled for our instruction, 
drawing the materials of future wisdom 
from the past errors and infirmities of 
mankind, ..... . You would not cure 
the evil by resolving that there should 
be no more monarchs, nor ministers of 
State, nor of the Gospel ; no interpreters 
of the law, no general officers, no public 
councils, You might change the name, 
the things in some shape must remain, 
A certain quantum of power must al- 
ways exist in the community. Wise 
men will apply their remedies to vices, 
not to names; to the causes of evil 
which are permanent, not to the occa- 
sional organs by which they act; other- 
wise you will be wise historically, a fool 
in practice, The very same vice assumes 
a new body; the spirit transmigrates, 
and, far from losing the principle of life 
by the change of its appearance, it is re- 
novated in its new organs in juvenile ac- 
tivity. You are terrifying yourself with 
apparitions while your house is the haunt 
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of robbers. It is thus with those who, 
attending to the husk of history, think 
they are waging war with intolerance, 
pride, and cruelty, whilst, under color 
of abhorring the ill principles of anti- 
quated parties, they are feeding the same 
odious vices in different factions, and, 
perhaps, worse.” 

These thoughts suggest the denuncia- 
tion of those who build the tombs of the 
prophets and garnish the sepulchres of 
the righteous, and yet are witnesses that 
the spirit of their fathers is reproduced 
in themselves. 

Says Disraeli: The French Revolution 
called our attention to the public and 
private history of Charles I. and Crom- 
well, and, taking a wider range, we 
found that in the governments of Greece 
and Rome the events of those times had 
only been reproduced. The same prin- 
ciples terminated in the same results, and 
the same personages in the same drama, 
“A History of the French Revolution, 
by a Society of Latin Authors,” is actu- 
ally written by the Roman historians 
themselves. 

Mr. Burke illustrates the parallels of 
history by quoting a sermon of Dr, 
Price, a sympathizer with the Regicides, 
who, “viewing from the Pisgah of the 
pulpit” the free, moral, happy, and glo- 
rious condition of France, as in a bird’s- 
eye landscape of a promised land, breaks 
out in the following rapture: “ What an 
eventful period is this! I am thankful 
that I have lived to it. I could almost 
say: Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation. I have lived to see thirty 
millions of people, indignant and reso- 
lute, spurning at slavery and demanding 

liberty with an irresistible voice, their 
king led in triumph, and an arbitrary 
monarch surrendering himself to his sub- 
jects.” To this rhapsody Mr. Burke re- 
plies: “The last century seems to me to 
have been quite as enlightened as the 
present. It had, though in a different 
place, a triumph as memorable as that of 
Dr. Price, and some of the great preach- 
ers of that period partook of it as eag- 
erly as he has done in the triumph of 


France. On the trial of Rev. Hugh Pe- 
ters for high treason, it was deposed 
that when King Charles was brought to 
London for his trial, the apostle of lib- 
erty on that day conducted the triumph, 
‘I saw,’ said the witness, ‘his majesty in 
the coach with six horses, and Peters 
riding before the king triumphing.’ Dr, 
Price only follows a precedent, for, after 
the commencement of the king’s trial, 
this precursor, the same Dr. Peters, con- 
cluding a long prayer at the Royal 
Chapel, said: ‘I have prayed and preach- 
ed these twenty years, and now I may 
say, with old Simeon, “ Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation,’ 
Peters had not the fruits of his prayer, 
for he neither departed as soon as he 
wished nor in peace.” 

In the History of France Eyre Crowe ob- 
serves that up to the hour of Robespierre’s 
sway the popular force had ever pre- 
vailed over that of the government, over 
absolute royalty under the constitutional 
assembly, over constitutional royalty 
under the legislature, over legal and or- 
ganized republicanism in the convention ; 
but now Robespierre made his stand and 
vanquished the people. Like a diver, 
the moment he touches the bottom 
springs rapidly back towards the surface, 
the Revolution commenced to reascend, 
passing the same currents which it had 
traversed in its descent, rising from Ja- 
cobinism to Girondism, and from Girond- 
ism to Royalism, and at last to absolute 
power. The descent and ascent filled 
nearly the same period—the one from 
1789 to 1794, the other from 1794 to the 
ascendancy of Bonaparte in 1799. Says 
Vergniaud: “I perceive, citizens, that 
the Revolution, like Saturn, will devour 
its own children,” 

History abounds not only in repeated 
acts; butin personal repetitions, and, what 
is remarkable, the features of character 
may disappear for generations, and then 
come up with the vividness of identity. 
Physicians observe the same in regard 
to diseases, which appear to leave the 
family, and then, after years of exemp- 
tion, break out in their former intensity. 
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Grindon on the Law of Rejuvenescence, 
says that ideas never die; out of fashion 
for a while, lost perhaps for generations, 
they bide their time, They revive, as 
Ovid says, “in nova corpora mutata,” 
What the many are, such is the indivi- 
dual. The parallel is exact between the 
soul of man and society. “ Every man,” 
says Sir Thomas Browne, “is not only 
himself, There have been many Dio- 
geneses and many Timons, though but 
few of the name. Men are lived over 
again ; the world is now as in ages past ; 
there was none then, but there has been 
some one since, that parallels him, and is 
as it were his revived self.” 

Asa certain state of the atmosphere 
develops the lightning flash, or acold de- 
gree precipitates the dew, so acertain con- 
dition of society brings either the resist- 
ance of the many or the despotism of 
one. Says Demosthenes to the Athe- 
nians: “If there were no Philip, your 
inertness would create one.” The hands 
of time move slowly but surely, and then 
comes “ the hour and the map.” 

Before the execution of Louis XVI, 
when Napoleon was unknown, Mr. Burke 
thus wrote: “In the weakness of one 
kind of authority, and in the fluctuations 
of all, the officers of the army will remain 
mutinous and full of faction, until some 
popular General who understands the 
art of conciliating the soldiery, and who 
possesses the true art of command, shall 
draw the eyes of men to himself. 
Armies will obey on his personal account, 
but the moment when that shall happen 
the person who commands the army is 
your master.” 

The reader will recognize the repetition 
of Elijah in John the Baptist, and may 
trace the parallel in many minute sur- 
roundings. Indeed, history abounds in 
such instances, like the sun-gleam re- 
peated in myriad billows. What 
martyred ecclesiastic resembled Joan of 
Arc? What political enthusiast? Ques- 
tions like these, exercising the mind, 
invest history with fresh interest. It is 


no longer the sarcophagus of the past, 
but the living prophet of the future— 
unfabled Clio. 


Curious Repetitions in History. 
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We see decay stamped on all the works 
of man, Where is the spirit of the early 
Greeks? The mountains look on Mara- 
thon, seed-time and harvest continue, 
and these are types of a kingdom that 

changes not. Hence we understand that 

History is the writing of a hand that 

never grows old, the voice that never 

falters. With such sameness in nature 

and Providence, what may we expect 

in God's direct word ? 

Learned men have investigated parallel 
texts, and the number which, in 1611,was 
6,000, had increased in 1785 to some 
66,000. And doubtless further search 
will find many more hidden resemblances, 
We remark the same repetitions in the 
recorded events of the New Testament; 
Christ, both at the beginning and close of 
His ministry, expelled the traders from 
the Temple,—the same transaction after 
an interval of years. A woman that was 
a sinner anointed his feet, and subse- 
quently Mary, the sister of Lazarus, did 
the same. Christ fed 5,000 in the wilder- 
ness on one occasion, and again 4,000 in 
the same way—the small loaves handed 
to the disciples, and the very fragments 
carefully numbered. Three times did 
Simon Peter deny Him, and thrice did 
He ask, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me?” 

A distinguished theologian observes 
that, “ after an examination of the text of 
Scripture for many years, in which every 
point has been tested at long intervals by 
frequent reviews, he invariably found 
that the very style of Scripture is con- 
structed with a view to ‘measure, weight, 
and number;’ that as in nature every 
precious stone has its number which 
science can ascertain, so in revelation 
every idea has its arithmetical expression; 
and whenever any given idea is promi- 
nent there, a careful analysis will reveal 
the proper number of that idea either in 
iis simple form or in some expressive 
multiple.” 

With such success in discovering the 
parallelisms of Holy Scripture, is it not 
strange that the principle has not been 
introduced into general history—a poly- 
glot concordance of general events? 
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Who will introduce such a volume? The 
beginning would doubtless be imperfect, 
but increased relationships would be 
found in ages and events apparently dis- 
connected. There might be the parallel- 
ism of events on the same recurring day, 
the repetition of historical persons—of 
remarkable epochs, and all this illustrating 
the reflection of the philosophic king: 
“The thing that has been shall be.” 

Let us take some benefactor and we 
shall find him closely allied to a noble 
line of ancestry and descendants, numer- 
ous relations gladly associating to per- 
petuate his memory with the wreath 
immortelle. What cumulative force 
does a single deed or benefactor derive 
from such association? What elevation 
of thought from a lineage commanding 
universal regard ? 

In the absence of real history, the hu- 
man heart creates the imaginary and 
transfers its feelings to the Deities of 
Mythology, or to the discoursive animal; 
and as the mind has, like the body, its 
identity through all ages, we may expect 
the fabled creations of the past realized 
in our midst. Hence Tantalus grasps 
the delusive viands, Ixion ceaselessly 
turns the wheel, the Danaidz draw water 
in sieves, and Prometheus, sacrilegious, is 
the vulture’s victim; the wolf still seeks 
pretexts for the lamb’s destruction, and 
the dog loses the substance in the sha- 
dow. If fables have such potency, how 
closely related must the real events of 
history be to each one’s own experience ? 
How nearly do they come home? “The 
past is a biography; all that Shakespeare 
says of the king, yonder boy that reads 
in a corner feels to be true of himself.” 
I understand John Bradford pointing to 
a criminal and saying, “There goes my- 
self.” I am interested in the knock that 
startled Macbeth, for I have heard the 
same; and Hamlet convicts the guilty king 
by representing his own personal history. 

Why is the mind so capricious in its 
tastes? I am surrounded with books 
which for months are as little attractive 
as though written in Sanscrit. But all 
at once the slighted volumes become in- 

teresting, and I revel in pages which re- 





cently were my aversion. Why is this? 
“The mind, like the universe, has its per- 
vading law; and the soul, like the solar 
system, gravitates according to the plan 
of balancing forces and returning cycles,” 
I sympathize with the incipient revolu- 
tion as I feel the oppression of some ex- 
acting land-holder. I shrink from such 
sympathy when a Robespierrian crowd 
threatens institutions I love. That boy 
resisting the little tyrant is the village 
Hampden; or, isolated from human sym- 
pathy, in his rough nature he becomes 
the juvenile Crusoe, until some vessel 
recognizes his signal and gives him relief, 
The fellowship of suffering obliterates all 
time, locality, persons, He is not merely 
my neighbor; he is myself repeated in 
the hungry, the sick, and the stranger, 
“What is the foundation of that interest 
all men feel in Greek history, letters, art, 
and poetry, in all its periods, from the 
Homeric age down to the domestic life 
of the Athenians and Spartans, four or 
five centuries later? What but this, that 
every man passes personally through a 
Grecian périod;” and thus, as the travel- 
ler may now go around the world, visit- 
ing all climes, so in the revolution of 
mental periods he may live in all ages, 
become personally interested in their 
welfare, and anticipate the rising issues 
of the future. 

We might infer the unity of historical 
events from that modern miracle-worker, 
analogy, which has male every advance 
a stand-point for new discoveries. A 
German astronomer for thirty years ob- 
served the sun spots, and was rewarded 
by ascertaining that they recurred in 
periods of eleven years, and, strange to 
say, that the periods of magnetic dis- 
turbance coincide with the recurring 
solar spots. There is then established a 
relationship unsuspected, which, prior to 
long-continued observation, had never 
entered imagination’s range. Now if 
we examine the events of history we 
cannot avoid the inference of a connec- 
tion yet closer than that which has been 
mentioned, closer to each other and to 
ourselves, and that because the world is 
one. 
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“There is,” says Bishop Butler, “a 
much more exact correspondence be- 
tween the natural and moral world than 
we are apt to take notice of.’ How 
closely allied then must the moral events 
of the same world be? How indestruc- 
tible the influence of a single historic 
deed? Its penetrating force may exceed 


Ir has been suspected by students of 
natural history that some of the inferior 
animals not only have the five senses 
common to the human race, often active 
to a degree unattainable by man, but 
possess others of which we have no ex- 
perience. Of course it is as impossible for 
us to conceive of these unknown senses 
as for a man blind from his birth to ac- 
quire a true idea of light, or a deaf mute 
to form a right conception of music. 

Naturalists tell us, for instance, that 
ravens, which feed upon noxious and de- 
caying substances, “obtain intimation 
of the existence of such objects by 
means of some faculty of which we 
have little conception. Sight it cannot 
be, and we know of no fetor escaping 
from an animal previous to putres- 
cence, so subtile as to call these 
scavengers of nature from the extremity 
of one country to that of another ; for it 
is manifest from the height they preserve 
in their flight, and the haste they are mak- 
ing, that their departure has been from 
some far distant station, having a remote 
and urgent object in contemplation.” 

Nor can we readily comprehend by 
what means snails and slugs discover that 
the maturity of fruit approaches. Before 
color or smell has revealed to human ob- 
servers that the plum is ripe, these slow 
and slimy animals have found it out, and 
have made their long and gradual journey 
to the precise spot—endued with what 
faculty for the purpose of discerning their 
food from afar, we cannot conceive, 

And still more wonderful is the instinct 
or sense by which the male of certain 
rare insects finds its female. My chil- 
dren found a large chrysalis one day, and 
placed it under a common glass tumbler 
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any physical connection. “It is a per- 
sonal reminiscence. A man is the whole 
encyclopedia of facts, the creation of a 
thousand forests in one acorn,” 

What an impetus should historic study 
receive from such considerations! His- 
tory becomes a life—its various dates re- 
semble the scattered bones of the desert. 


in their playroom, hoping to see the 
butterfly emerge from it. But after 
watching fruitlessly for many days, they 
almost forgot the thing, and, childlike, 
went in search of new specimens. Ona 
day, however, they came running to me, 
exclaiming, “ Our butterfly has come out! 
our butterfly has come out! and it fills 
up all the tumbler !” 

Poor thing! it had been born into a 
sphere too small for it, and its gay wings 
were bent and crumpled against the con- 
fining glass. We took it out gently, and 
placed it on a leafy spray in a shady part 
of the garden. Ittried in vain to balance 
itself or fly, and only weakly and with 
an effort fanned its poor wings gently, 
as all new-born butterflies do, in order to 
dry them in the air, and let them grow 
firm and strong. But, unfortunately, its 
wings had already dried and stiffened in 
their cramped and crumpled shape, and 
never straightened. 

The insect was a very large and beau- 
tiful moth, of a kind I had never seen 
before, and have seldom met with since. 
Before night its destined mate found it 
out from afar, and came to it in its hid- 
den bower ; so our poor spoiled butterfly 
lived her little life, laid her eggs, and pass- 
ed away, not without having accomplished 
all that mother-moths can do, except the 
spending of a few short hours in floating 
about on her beautiful wings. 

But what told that other moth where 
to find her? He could not see her, for 
she was hidden among the leaves, and 
there was neither sound nor odor to at- 
tract him. By no sense of which we 
have any knowledge could he have dis- 
covered her. He cathe by chance, you 


think? But naturalists will tell you that 





















this is the rule and not the exception; 
that this marvellous sense, this second 
sight, by which the butterfly finds his 
distant or concealed mate, is common to 
the. race. 

Thinking of these things, I recollected 
an expression used by Tupper (perhaps 
too much scorned now, as he was over- 
rated once). In his Proverbial Philoso- 
phizing upon Immortality he counts 
among his hopes for the future state 
“other senses,” and such there is reason 
to expect that the spiritual body may 
possess, as Isaac Taylor speculates and 
sets forth in his interesting Physical 
Theory of Another Life. 

I was reminded, too, of a singular cir- 
cumstance which occurred some years 
ago, which seemed to show that the 
human mind, when insane, that is, mani- 
festing itself abnormally, without the 
right use of the ordinary gateways of 
knowledge, may sometimes stumble upon 
strange loopholes of communication with 
the outer world. 

Here let me digress upon a line in 
“In Memoriam.” The poet fears lest 
from “ the happy dead”’ all memories of 
his earthly “days have vanished, tone 
and tint,” even as the soul, if it had a 
pre-existent state, has lost all memory of 
it. These are his words :— 


























































































































“ How fares it with the happy dead? 
For here the man is more and more; 
But he forgets the days before 
God shut the doorways of his head.” 





























“ Shut the doorways?” I questioned, 
when I read it first. Does he not mean to 
say, before God opened his senses to this 
outer world? Butno, in apurely spiritual 
existence the whole soul might stand 
open to direct influences from without, 
and in entering into this human form it 
would be imprisoned and shut off from 
access of the external universe, except 
through these five windows, left open for 
most of us. If no human soul ever enter- 
ed from a conscious wider sphere into 
this cell of earthly clay, there have been 
intelligences, angelic and divine, which 
have so entered for a time. Who among 
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us can conceive how narrow and confined 
would seem to them the range of com- 
munication with God's universe which 
is all that is possible to us? 

But to relate my little story. WhenI 
was a young man I was one of the two 
bass singers in a New England village 
choir. The other was Deacon White, who 

had charge of the town poor. For want 
of asylums and public institutions in the 
place, he was often obliged to have un- 
desirable inmates in his house. In the 
winter season, when the church was too 
cold for us to sing there, we had choir- 
meetings around at different houses, and 
one evening we met at Deacon White's, 
At that time he had two poor miserable 
insane women, in cages, in his house, 
He was very kind to them, and acquired 
great influence over them, so that he 
could quiet and control them in their 
paroxysms, and they respected him, and 
would obey him to some extent. He 
went to them before we arrived that 
evening, and told them that the choir 
was coming there to sing, and that he 
hoped they would be very good, and not 
disturb him and his friends. They pro- 
mised to be quiet, and until the singing 
began they kept their word. But we 
had hardly finished the first hymn when 
there arose an outcry which the Deacon 
vainly attempted to ignore. The first 
soprano giggled, and the dear little alto, 
whom I had brought with me across the 
crusted snows of Cranberry Meadow, 
turned pale with alarm, 

The Deacon was called out. One of 
his crazy inmates had sent for him. She 
must see him that moment. So he went, 
and I spent my time in reassuring the 
timid little alto. 

“ Why Polly!” said the Deacon, “ didn’t 
you promise me to be quiet and not dis- 
turb me while my friends were here?” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered; “ but 
isn’t there a man down there by the 
name of Hubbard?” 

“Yes, there is,” said the Deacon; “ do 
you know him?” 

“No; but go and ask him if his mo- 
ther’s name isn’t Harriet.” 

“Oh, never mind!” said the Deacon, 
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“he is busy now; we want to sing. Be 
good and quiet.” 

“But you must ask him,” she shrieked, 
“and if his mother is Harriet Hubbard I 
want to see him.” 

She was so wild and imperious that the 
Deacon came and called me out, ‘“ Hub- 
bard,” he said, “ one of those crazy women 
is asking for you by name, and wants to 
know if your mother’s name is Harriet.” 

“Tt is,” I replied, much surprised. 

“ She says she must see you, so perhaps 
you had better come, if you don’t mind it, 
and pacify her.” 

I assented, and we went up stairs to a 
large bare chamber where the unfortu- 
nate women were lodged. Polly was 
staring with wild eyes behind the bars, 

“Your name Hubbard ?” she screamed, 

“Tt is.” 

“Your mother’s name Harriet ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T knew it must be, I knew it!” 

“Did you know her?” I asked, 

“T saw her once, ever so long ago; it 
was at Clarinda Higgins’ wedding. You 
ask her.” 

“But how did you know I was here?” 

“Heard you singing Knew your 
voice. Knew it was Harriet Hubbard’s 
boy. Of course it was,” 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“Do? Of course not! No one can 
do anything for me.” 

“Well, Polly,” said the Deacon, “ you've 
seen Hubbard, now lie down and be 
quiet, and we will go and sing. They 
are waiting for us,” 

“Well, I will,” she said. “You ask 
your mother if she didn’t see Polly Wool 
at Clarinda’s wedding?” 

So we went down stairs, and had no 
more disturbance from the forlorn crea- 
tures in the cages. 
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When I went home I asked mother 
about poor Polly. 

“ Yes, I saw her,” she said. “It was 
fourteen years ago last Thanksgiving. 
Clarinda was the daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer in our town, and when she was 
married they gave a party which was 
long talked of in: the neighborhood. Polly 
was a handsome young woman, with un- 
steady black eyes, that looked strange and 
wild then. Poor thing! poor thing!” 

“ But, mother,” I asked, “ did you sing 
at the party?” 

“Sing? No, of course not. I never 
was much of a singer.” 

“Then how did she recognize your 
voice in mine?” 

“T’m sure I cannot tell, nor even how 
she could if I had sung, since I never 
sang bass! We played games in the great 
kitchen, so, of course, there was talk- 
ing.” 

“Tt was a pretty gay evening,” said 
my father, ‘Your mother was lively and 
entertaining; her troublesome boy was 
away at his grandmother’s, and she hadn't 
a care on her mind.” 

They went on talking. of the merry 
party at the farm-house, which had 
made so deep an impression on poor Pol- 
ly’s mind, But the unsolved mystery of 
her recognition of my mother’s voice in 
mine grew no clearer. It puzzled me 
then, and it puzzles me now. There was 
no marked peculiarity in the voice she 
had heard so many years before. There 
was nothing unusual in mine. What 
could there be in that heavy bass of mine, 
rolling out our old-fashioned fuguing 
hymn-tune, in common with the light 
treble of a woman’s talk at play? What 
recognizable relationship could they have, 
and by what insight was it discovered ? 


” 
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Tae phenomenon ofan anchoritic nation, 
self-centred and secluded, like the Happy 
Valley of Prince Rasselas, is a possibility 
which belongs only to the past. Its most 
successful realization has been among the 

Vou. IX.—33 


Chinese, whose vast dominions the red 
hand of war has but lately opened, pry- 
ing forcibly apart the two-leaved gates 
which have slowly swung upon their rusty 
hinges to admit Western civilization. 
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The Pacific Railroad has brought the 
Flowery Land alongside of the Western 
world, and not unnaturally we are turn- 
ing to that ancient realm to ask of the 
languages, the customs, the religion, and 
the history of that strange people whose 
future is to be so closely interwoven 
with our own. 

With our civilization we are sending 
missionaries to begin the stupendous task 
of infusing Christianity into that remark- 
able national character, which has re- 
mained for centuries essentially unaffect- 
ed by external influence. The attempt is 
not anew one. Ages since, the Nesto- 
rians essayed the same, and in the days 
of the Crusades the Church of Rome 
established brilliant but ephemeral mis- 
sions, which were swept away with the 
expulsion of the Tartars. 

But it is too often overlooked, that 
more than three hundred years ago new 
forces appeared in the field, earnest, skill- 
ful, brave, and persevering, who achiev- 
ed a great and permanent success. It is 
with the introduction and spread of this 
new and powerful religious element in 
China that we are at present concerned. 

The history of the Jesuits in China be- 
ginsin the year 1583, when the celebrated 
Francis Xavier, having long preached to 
the natives of India, and desiring to enter 
into the regions beyond, made desperate 
efforts to reach the millions of China, 
But on his arrival at the mouth of the 
Canton River, he learned that strangers 
were debarred from entering the country, 
and that if he attempted to land he would 
ibe imprisoned or put todeath, But, per- 
sisting in his resolution, this devoted mis- 
sionary induced a Chinese to convey him 
in the night to the shore of an island off 
the coast. But here he was seized with 
a mortal illness, and after a few days of 
suffering died, actually in sight of the 
vast empire into which he had hoped to 
carry the light of the gospel. 

From the death of Xavier until about 
the year 1580 no progress was made in 
introducing Romish missi ns into China. 
But when once they had gained a foot- 
hold, they maintained themselves with a 
tenacity of life truly astonishing, and, 
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multiplying with marvelousrapidity, they 
spread over all China, obtaining for 150 
years an influence with the government 
of that vast empire, perhaps unequaled in 
the annals of any other missions, ancient 
or modern. 

These extraordinary successes, for 100 
years from 1582, the date of the landing of 
the first Jesuit missionaries, were intimate- 
ly connected with the lives of three re- 
markable men, who occupied at the court 
of the Son of Heaven a position with- 
out parallel in any Protestant missions, 

The first of these accomplished men 
was Matthew Ricci, who was born in 
Ancona, on the Adriatic, in the very year 
in which Xavier yielded up his spirit in 
the humble hut on the Chinese island, and 
all the indomitable zeal of that tireless 
apostle seemed to have passed into the 
soul of this his worthy successor. 

He waited long at the Portuguese 
town of Macao for some plausible pre- 
text for entering the populous city of 
Canton. At length, in 1582, under color 
of acting as civil ambassador, and convey- 
ing rich presents, consisting of articles 
unknown to Chinese invention, he, in 
company with Roget, another Jesuit 
missionary, accomplished their purpose, 
The most potent instrument in over- 
coming the prejudice against the West- 
ern barbarians was a European clock, 
which had taken the fancy of one of 
those ubiquitous officials who abound 
everywhere in China, appointed to every 
office conceivable, and often to no office 
at all, and who are known as Mandarins. 
These Mandarins, however, as the Jesuits 
afterward discovered, to their imminert 
peril, though wielding great power, hold 
it by the most fragile tenure, and are 
liable, like an insect upon a squirrel cage, 
to be projected from their position at 
every slight revolution. 

After various alternations of apparent 
success and utter failure in the effort 
to obtain a foothold in Canton, permis- 
sion was at length accorded to the inde- 
fatigable missionaries to build a residence 
for themselves and a pagoda for their 
god. Here again they were nigh to a 
shipwreck of all their hopes, for upon 
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the construction of an object so totally 
incomprehensible to the Chinese mind as 
a two-story house, by two Western bar- 
barians, the jealousy of the natives was 
soaroused that they had almost destroyed 
both the missionaries and their edifice, 
mistaking the former for spies, and the 
latter for a fort. 

After a time the fathers began to hold 
familiar discourses in their chapels, and 
the Mandarins, then as now, would listen 
to their observations upon God, the soul, 
and salvation, from mere curiosity, or, as 
they themselves say, to amuse their hearts 
a little. They were often courteous 
enough to declare the doctrines which 
they heard perfect and unanswerable, 
but, on going away, they assumed their 
habitual indifference, and became just as 
Chinese as ever. 

The missionaries soon found that if 
they were to exert any influence upon 
the proud and conceited Chinese, it must 
be by impressing them with the fact that 
barbarians are men of learning. Accord- 
ingly they wrote treatises upon various 
subjects, which they distributed among a 
people always eager for books, and espe- 
cially for those containing matters of 
novelty; and thus the foreign doctors 
acquired a wide reputation, 

Perhaps none of their devices was 
more ingenious nor of more beneficial in- 
fluence than the construction of a map. 
The Chinese believe that the sky is 
round, but the earth square, and that 
their empire is situated in the very midst 
of it; and when they find our maps put- 
ting China in a corner. of the extreme 
east they are very angry. But by placing 
the first meridian of the Fortunate 
Islands at the margin, right and left, 
Ricci, to their great satisfaction, brought 
the empire of China into the centre. At 
first, the pictures which the missionaries 
exhibited in their residences and at their 
pagoda, representing the Virgin Mary, 
gave currency to the report that the 
Western devils worshiped a woman; 
but by degrees the celebrity of these let- 
tered barbarians became so great that 
every Mandarin who passed by was in 
the habit of paying them a visit. The 
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clocks, which struck the hour of them- 
selves; the map, with all the countries 
of the earth; and the paintings, of such 
astonishing perfection that the persons 
represented appeared alive, astonished 
the Mandarins and the literary men of 
China, who were obliged to admit that 
the barbarians of the West had some 
glimmer of intelligence. Father Ricci 
also had made himself familiar with the 
language of China, and interested and 
amused them so much by his conversa- 
tion that they could pot but allow that 
the Western devil had almost -senge 
enough for a Chinese. 

It soon became evident to Ricci, from 
his experience, that he could hope for no 
permanent success in his mission without 
penetrating to Pekin, and establishing 
relations between himself and the cen- 
tral government, But as his residence 
at Canton was simply on sufferance, and 
the mission there was in constant danger 
of extinction at each change of Manda- 
rins, it was not easy to see how the for- 
midable task of accomplishing a journey 
for hundreds of miles, through a country 
hostile to all barbarians whatever, and to 
a hostile court, could be achieved. Let 
us suppose that for a foreigner to be 
found within the limits of the United 
States were equivalent to banishment, 
imprisonment, or death. Should, then, 
some indefatigable Feejee Islander effect 
a landing at Savannah, and attempt to 
make his way alone and unaided across 
many States, at the daily peril of his 
life, to an unfriendly government hold- 
ing court at Chicago, that he might pre- 
sent himself as an ambassador of his un- 
known, remote, and despised tribe, and 
a herald of a barbarous and obnoxious 
religion, would not his temerity afford 
surprise and his success astonishment? 
Yet this would be an exploit scarcely 
greater than that actually accomplished 
by Ricci. The history of seven years— 
from 1594 to 1601—is filled with records 
of his marvelous labors and trials. Any 
ordinary man must have sunk under such 
repeated disappointments, but Ricci was 
indomitable, and his perseverance was 
well rewarded, for in the month of Jan- 
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uary, 1601, he entered Pekin by express 
order of the Emperor, who had heard of 
the wonderful machine brought by the 
Western barbarians, which struck the 
hours of itself, and was filled with curi- 
osity to see it. 

Father Ricci’s presents were sent to 
court, where they excited general admi- 
ration. The great pictures caused, in- 
deed, some alarm, because the faces and 
the eyes were so full of animation; but 
the clocks roused to the utmost the curi- 
osity of the Emperor and his court. Un- 
fortunately, they were a little out of 
order, but three eunuchs were appointed 
to learn the art of winding them up, and 
a special office was created for the dis- 
charge of this great duty. 

Ricei was now established not only in 
Pekin, but within the precincts of the 
imperial palace. He was no sooner set- 
tled than he began to diffuse his doc- 
trines, and in a few years he had suc- 
ceeded in converting to his religion 
several persons of distinction. The nuin- 
ber of Christians continued to increase, 
and the strange doctrine soon spread 
from the capital to distant cities, espe- 
cially Shanghai, where a Mandarin of 
great talents and influence professed him- 
self a follower of Christ. The exertions 
and example of this new convert, who 
teok the name of Paul, did very much 
to promote the cause of Ricci, and it was 
owing in part to the great influence of 
this important neophyte that in 1605 
three princes of the imperial family were 
added to the converts. 

The remarkable works in science and 
religion which Ricci published in Pekin 
greatly influenced public opinion in his 
favor. Many brilliant conversions had 
been made among the first magistrates of 
the capital, and even in the imperial col- 
lege of Han-Sin. When. it became 
noised abroad that two of that learned 
body had received baptism, there was a 
marked increase in, the respect with 
which Christians were treated. In 1605 
the missions in Pekin already counted 
more than 200 neophytes. It may be 
easily seen from this astonishing progress 
that Ricci must himself have been a most 
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indefatigable laborer. These multifarious 
occupations and cares, however, rapidly 
reduced his strength. His constitution 
was utterly broken down, and he died 
on the llth of May, 1610, at the age 
of fifty-eight. 

Ricci had spent only twenty-seven 
years in China, but during that time he 
had executed a herculean task. He was 
the first Catholic missionary of modern 
times who penetrated the empire, and at his 
death there were more than 300 churches 
in the different provinces. Few men 
have ever lived who have accomplished 
so much in so short a time as this Jesuit. 

The second great light among the 
Romish missionaries in China appeared 
some time after the death of Ricci, in 
the person of Adam Schaal, a German 
Jesuit, whose talents and learning soon 
placed him at the head of all his breth- 
ren, and ranked him among the most dis- 
tinguished men in the empire, at least 
equal to Ricci, The great influence of 
Schaal at the court of Pekin extended 
from the year 1628 until within a short 
time of his death, in 1665, or nearly 
thirty-seven years. Most of this long 
time was principally occupied by him in 
scientific labors among the Chinese, of 
the most remarkable character. Imme- 
diately on his arrival at the capital he 
was placed at the head of the Board of 
Celestial Liverature, but he was subject 
to constant annoyance from the govern- 
ment astronomers, who could not, with- 
out jealousy, see strangers appointed to 
the chief position in their academy, The 
Emperor, anxious to bring their respec- 
tive merits to a test, ordered the Chinese 
astronomers and the Jesuits to make 
separate calculations of an approaching 
eclipse and to send the results to court. 
As the fathers bad made their observa- 
tions with the closest attention, their 
statement was found, when the eclipse 
took place, to be verified in every point, 
while that of the astronomers of China 
was quite at fault; but the latter only 
conceived from their defeat a hatred 
against the missionaries still more viru- 
lent. 

A large part of the extraordinary in- 
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fluence which these early missionaries 
exerted was due solely to their great 
scientifie attainments, which it must be 
confessed were remarkable for any men, 
and might well do credit to their age. 
Whatever is valuable in Chinese astro- 
nomical science has been borrowed from 
the treatises of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. The accuracy of their observations, 
fixing the position of innumerable places 
throughout the Chinese empire, has been 
attested by the highest authorities, There 
was scarcely any knowledge, art, or 
science, to which the missionaries had 
not at some time turned their attention. 
They constructed clocks and musical in- 
struments for the Emperors, and could 
pass from astronomy and music to paint- 
ing and sculpture, The precision of their 
surveys is still the wonder of the more 
exact science of our own day, and their 
maps of China have continued to be the 
basis of all others down to the present 
time, 

In the year 1644, the great dynasty of 
Ming, which had occupied the throne for 
266 years, came to an end, and the reign- 
ing Emperor, once the head of the great- 
est Empire in the world, perished, 

In China, when a new Emperor or 
dynasty succeeds to the throne, one of 
the first steps is to prepare a new alma- 
nac. The importance of this document 
can scarcely be exaggerated. The Em- 
peror sends it, as a token of his power, not 
only into every province of his own do- 
minions, but also to tributary kingdoms, 
and not to accept the Emperor’s almanac 
is to declare open rebellion against him. 
As soon, therefore, as the Tartars, who 
now seized the Empire, were fairly mas- 
ters of it, it became necessary to have 
the calendar thoroughly revised, that their 
almanac might be sent over all the king- 
dom; and it was soon discovered that 
the Chinese astronomers were arrogant 
pretenders who knew nothing of their 
science; and after a public trial, in which 
they were once more defeated, Adam 
Schaal was triumphantly reinstated Pre- 
sident of the Tribunal of Mathematics, as 
he had been under the former dynasty. 
This office was the most considerable and 
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the most coveted which the new Tartar 
government had to bestow, and Schaal 
now once more became a grand dignita- 
ry in the Empire. Noman stood higher 
with the new Manchoo Emperor. 

Upon the death of this Emperor, how- 
ever, a formidable persecution arose du- 
ring the minority of his successor, the 
great Khang-hi. The venerable Schaal, 
at the age of 74, was loaded with chains 
and cast into prison, together with a 
large number of converted Mandarins. 
Schaal, we are told, was sentenced to be 
strangled and minced, but, owing to a 
providential and intermittent earthquake, 
which shook the building and the resolu- 
tion of the judges, he was not executed. 
But exhausted by infirmity, and the suf- 
ferings which he had no longer strength 
to endure, he sank under the outrages 
which he had received, and died in 1665, 
at the age of 76, after having successively 
enjoyed the respect and confidence of 
three Emperors, under two distinct dy- 
nasties. 

The year 1666 was a memorable epoch 
for China. The young Emperor Khang- 
hi was still but a child, but a child of ex- 
traordinary precocity, who early gave 
evidences of those remarkable character- 
istics which made him the greatest mo- 
narch that ever sat upon the throne of 
the Celestial Empire. He was but 14 
years of age when the death of the oldest 
Regent afforded him an opportunity for 
displaying a greatness of mind which 
awed all the court, He presented him- 
self before them with noble confidence, 
in the midst of the imposing assembly of 
the Council of Regents, the Supreme 
Courts, and the grand dignitaries of the 
Empire, and after a moment of profound 
and solemn silence, he declared that the 
Council of Regency existed no longer, 
and that from that moment he would 
himself assume the reins of government. 
Nearly at the same time, at the other ex- 
tremity of the world, a similar event had 
taken place—another powerful minister, 
who had governed a great Empire, had 
departed during the minority of the so- 
vereign, Immediately after the death 
of Mazarin, the young Louis XIV. was 
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asked who was to govern France, and he 
replied: “I myself.” Thus in the East 
and in the West, in countries differing so 
entirely in their civilization, were inau- 
gurated under the same circumstances, 
at the same epoch, the two greatest 
reigns which have ever shed light upon 
the Chinese Empire and the French mo- 
narchy. 

The reign of the great prince who now 
ascended the throne lasted from 1666 to 
1722, more than 56 years, and during all 
that time the Jesuits were in favor with 
the government, and enjoyed rare facili- 
ties for extending their faith all over the 
Empire. Under their instruction, the 
Emperor studied and acquired a know- 
ledge of European arts and sciences. Geo 
metry, physics, astronomy, medicine, 
and anatomy were successively objects 
of his careful studies. He loved to have 
the Jesuits, to whom he was indebted for 
this instruction, around him; he esteemed 
their morals and protected their fellow- 
Christians, and had even given strong 
hopes that, but for his sudden death, he 
might have openly embraced Christian- 
ity. 

During the reign of the great Khang- 
hi, we behold the third of that triplet of 
eminent men, whose talents and perse- 
verance gave the Jesuit missions so much 
prestige, succeeding to the place left va- 
cant in turn by Ricci and Schaal, and 
proving himself no unworthy successor. 
This was the celebrated Ferdinand Ver- 
biest, who was summoned by Khang-hi 
to Pekin, at the commencement of his 
reign, to reform the calendar, which he 
found full of the grossest mistakes, due to 
the ignorance and conceit of an arrogant 
Chinese philosopher who had been ap- 
pointed President of the Board of Ma- 
thematics at the death of Adam Schaal. 
Verbiest soon convinced the Emperor 
that the calendar was in a state of inex- 
tricable confusion, unless a thorough re- 
vision were permitted; and he pointed 
out that the ignorant astronomer, consi- 
dering that what cost nothing might be 
lavishly bestowed, had assigned thirteen 
lunar months to the following year, 
whereas but twelve were wanted. This 
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led to three public trials of skill between 
Verbiest and the Chinese astronomers jn 
calculating the true position of the sun 
in the zodiac, from the length of the 
shadow. At each trial, which was made 
in the midst of an immense concourse of 
Mandarins, the sun did not fail, at the 
moment indicated, to fall upon the pre- 
cise line traced by Father Verbiest to 
mark the extremity of the shadow, to the 
great astonishment of all the Mandarins, 
The third trial was made from the top of 
the astronomical tower, and with such 
distinguished success that even the ene- 
mies of the Jesuits could not refrain 
from doing Verbiest justice, and extol- 
ling the European method of calcula- 
tion. 

It is necessary to learn these facts to 
understand the almost unbounded in- 
fluence which the Jesuits continued to 
maintain at court, during the life of this 
wise and learned sovereign. The new 
President of the Tribunal of Mathematics 
had reported that the intercalary month 
of the Chinese savan was incorrect and 
superfluous, and insisted upon its re- 
trenchment; and although, in order to 
save the honor of the empire, 160 Man- 
darins protested against its removal, the 
Emperor cut the matter short by the 
issue of an edict for its suppression. 
The astonishment that prevailed through- 
out the empire, as well as among the 
neighboring nations, when it became 
known that a certain barbarian from the 
remotest West had been allowed to cut 
a month out of the calendar, it is diffi- 
cult to describe. But from that time the 
reputation of Europeans rose greatly, 
and.the Christians were able to anticipate 
a termination of their sufferings. 

Under the tuition of Verbiest the Em- 
peror studied Euclid, music, ethies, and 
astronomy. By his order Verbiest was 
charged with the difficult and important 
undertaking of constructing new astron- 
omical instruments on European principles 
for the royal observatory, a work which 
he executed with the most complete 
success ; and he afterwards wrote six- 
teen volumes in Chinese to explain the 
use of the machinery. These instruments 
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are still to be seen in the observatory at 
Pekin, and are large, well made, and 
ornamented with figures of dragons of 
exquisite workmanship. But this was 
not all, Upon occasion of an insurrection 
in the Empire, the Emperor ordered 
Verbiest to cast for him a large number 
of pieces of artillery, although this mis- 
sionary knew as little of this business as 
of ballooning, and it was utterly foreign 
to his tastes. Yet even this enterprise, 
after a year’s labor, was conducted to a 
triumphant success, which was celebrated 
by the Emperor in a grand banquet, at 
which he made an address highly com- 
plimentary to Verbiest; and taking off 
his mantle of sables, and his tunic em- 
broidered with the golden dragon, he 
gave them to the latter, in token of 
friendship. 

Another great undertaking, in which 
the assistance of the missionaries was of 
the highest value to the Emperor, was 
the preparation of a map of the empire, 
intended at first to comprise only the 
countries bounded by the great wall, but 
afterwards extended to the whole of 
China. Eight years sufficed for the com- 
pletion of this immense work, which does 
no less honor to the genius of the prince 
who conceived it, than to the industry 
and skill of those who carried it into 
execution. It is still, says Remusat, the 
greatest and most complete geographical 
work ever executed out of Europe. 

Christian churches might now every- 
where be counted by hundreds. In the 
midst of this prosperity, in the year 1688, 
Verbiest died. The Emperor himself 
pronounced the eulogy upon the great 
missionary who had departed, and even 
published a solemn edict as a testimony 
of his affection for him. 

The genius of Verbiest would have 
done honor to the highest employments 
of the State. He would have shone as 
well in the cabinet as at the university. 
No missionary was ever more honored, 
and none of his brethren had perhaps so 
well deserved of the State. 

The causes which led to the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, in 1736, were connected 
with a great controversy, which had been 
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in progress ever since their arrival in 
China, concerning the real meaning of 
the Chinese word for heaven, and the 
true significance of the rites paid to an- 
cestors, The Jesuits had steadily main- 
tained that these rites are purely civil, 
while the Franciscans and Dominicans 
contended that they are religious, and 
should not be tolerated. Each party 
appealed the case to the Pope, who 
gratified each, according to the last re- 
presentation of the facts, with a bull 
announcing his decision. In 1645 the 
Dominicans procured Bull No. 1 from 
Pope Innocent X., which denounced the 
rites as superstitious and abominable. 
But the Jesuits were not idle, and on 
their part procured from Pope Alex- 
ander VII., in 1656, Bull No. 2, in which 
this pontiff declared that the ceremonies 
were merely political, and that their 
toleration was charitable. Here were 
two infallible decrees in virtual contra- 
diction to each other, and they were 
followed by Bull No. 3, which main- 
tained the validity of both the former, 
by declaring that the rites were forbidden 
to those who thought them idolatrous, 
but lawful to those who regarded them 
as civil, In the year 1699 the Jesuits at 
Pekin committed the signal imprudence 
of appealing this question to the Emperor 
for his decision, which was that the rites 
are political, and not religious, But in 
1704 another Pope contrived to complete 
the boxing of the compass upon this 
question, by the issue of Bull No. 4, 
from Clement XI., who declared that the 
rites are idolatrous and intolerable. The 
Papal See thus not only revoked its 
former decisions, but plunged itself into 
a contest with the Emperor of China. If 
the Popes had resolved to produce a 
grand religious drama, which should re- 
present the fabled contest of the lion 
with the four discordant bulls, they could 
have pitched upon no more effective 
method than that which they pursued. 
They themselves furnished the bulls; the 
great Emperor was the lion, Khang-hi 
was not the man who would transfer to 
a Pope the right of legislating over his 
own subjects. In December, 1706, he 
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decreed that he would countenance those 
missionaries who preached the doctrines 
of Ricci, but persecute those who fol- 
lowed the contrary opinion.. 

These disputes between the various 
orders of missionaries, and the resis- 
tance of some converts to the Emperor's 
commands respecting the ancestral rites, 
together with the representations of his 
own officers upon the tendency of the 
new religion to undermine his own au- 
thority, gradually opened his eyes to the 
true character of the propagandists. In 
1718 he forbade any missionary to remain 
in the country without permission from 
himself, given only upon promise to fol- 
low the rules of Ricci. Yet no European 
missionary could repair to China without 
subscribing a formula, in which he agreed 
fully and entirely to obey the orders of 
Clement XI. upon the ceremonies, and 
observe these injunctions without any 
tergiversation. Itis a striking comment 
upon the state of morals then prevalent, 
that despite this necessitated perfidy, new 
missionaries from time to time continued 
to arrive. Khang-hi, whose vigilance 
was unbounded, was made acquainted 
with all these matters, and took his 
measures accordingly, gradually restrain- 
ing the missionaries’ in their work, and 
keeping them about him at court, while 
he allowed persecutions in the provinces. 

The great Khang-hi died suddenly in 
the year 1722, and the ruin of the Jes- 
uits, already impending, was soon made 
complete. His successor was Yung- 
ching, who was nosooner seated upon the 
throne than he issued a decree ordering 
all missionaries not required at Pekin for 
scientific purposes to leave the country, 
by which means more than 300,000 con- 
verts were deprived of teachers. This edict 
of Yung-ching, in 1724, forms an epoch 
in Romish missions to China. From the 
hour in which this Emperor ascended the 
throne to the date of the recent treaties, at 
the close of the late wars, it has been only 
at the peril of loss of all earthly goods, 
and often at the cost of life itself, that 
a Chinese could embrace the Romish faith. 

The history of Catholic missions in 
China for a period of 125 years, from 
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1725 to 1850, is written in blood. There 
have been frequent and violent persecu- 
tions, in which it is but simple justice to 
say that the native converts have dis- 
played the most indomitable fortitude. 
Yet, in spite of the most extreme meas- 
ures taken against them, the number of 
Catholic converts has constantly con- 
tinued to increase, and is to-day prob- 
ably larger than ever. The most recent 
and trustworthy returns report in the 
18 provinces, at the present time, no less 
than 20 bishops, 233 priests, besides as 
many more native priests, 12 colleges with 
330 students, and more than 360,000 
converts, 

In the diplomatic intercourse which 
followed the great war with England, the 
French, ever mindful of Papal interests, 
contrived to secure a recognition of the 
Romish faith as a privileged religion. 
These concessions were afterwards more 
specifically defined by an explicit proc- 
lamation, and in 1860 a French treaty 
was signed which gives them all the 
liberty which they could desire. 

A recent American traveler has given 
an account of a most extraordinary stroke 
of finesse, by which the prospects of the 
Romish missions in China have been 
nearly revolutionized, When the Catho- 
lics were expelled from China, in 1736, 
their whole property was confiscated. 
But through all these years Rome has been 
vigilant, When the French brought for- 
ward the late treaty, one article stipula- 
ted that all the property confiscated more 
than 100 years ago should be restored 
to the Jesuits. “It is impossible,” said 
the Emperor's ministers. ‘‘It must be 
done,” was the reply of the French Com- 
mission, “Who can tell how it was 
situated? How can it be identified? 
There have been great commotions and 
great changes since then. We cannot 
find it,” said the ministers. ‘ Of course,” 
replied the bland Commissivners, “ there 
may be some difficulty, but, if the fathers 
of the church can identify the property, 
your Highnesses will restore it.” “ Oh yes, 
if they can show that it was once owned 
by the church,” was the reply, and the 
article went into the treaty. 
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A few months later, the fathers appear- 
ed at Pekin with a great bundle of title- 
deeds and documents yellowed by time, 
and mouldy from their long repose in the 
archives of the Propaganda at Rome. The 
Emperor's ministers were confounded, 
but there was no help for it; and so the 
church to-day is in possession of immense 
estates in nearly every city in the em- 
pire. This restoration of the confiscated 
property has given the church of Rome 
great vantage-ground, They are now ex- 
erting themselves to the utmost to em- 
ploy this power, and with very consider- 
able success. The income from these es- 
tates is enormous. No estimate can be 
made of the amount, which is known only 
to the fathers, who keep their own coun- 
sels, A cathedral is in process of erec- 
tion in Canton which is to cost $3,000,- 
000. It is reported that another, quite as 
magnificent and costly, is to be erected 
at Pekin, and churches are springing up 
in nearly every important city in China, 

Rome takes a long look ahead, She is 
educating for the future. Foundlings are 
picked up by the hundred and the thou- 
sand; poor parents sell theirchildren for a 
trifle, parting with them that they may be 
educated to be priests. A few years hence, 
these foundlings will be traversing the 
hills and valleys, stopping at every vil- 
lage, establishing schools, and promoting 
the cause of the church. A gentleman 
who has traveled through several of the 
provinces dressed as a Chinaman, and 
who has thus enjoyed excellent oppor- 
tunities for observation, is of opinion 
that at least ninety per cent. of the mis- 
sionary effort put forth in China is by 
the Catholics. 

At first sight this tremendous power, 
placed in the hands of the Catholics, ap- 
pears appalling. But some of those mis- 
sionaries who are most qualified to judge 
have expressed the opinion that this 
event is not, on the whole, to be depre- 
cated. On the contrary, the wide diffu- 
sion of Christianity in its lower form will 
but prepare the way for the full-orbed 
system of Bible truth, Popery, an evil 
in this country, may prove a blessing to 
China, In such a field there is no neces- 
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sary conflict. The missions of each have 
full scope and their own appropriate work. 

In view of their past history and pres- 
ent prospects in China, it is no matter of 
surprise that Roman Catholics should 
triumphantly contrast these practical 
proofs of their power with the compara- 
tively insignificant results yet reached 
by Protestants. It cannot be denied 
that we have much to learn from these 
bitter enemies, and it is surely not the 
highest wisdom to blink the fact that 
they have accomplished a stupendous 
work, which we are prone to despise, 
only because we are ignorant of its diffi- 
culties and of its extent. 

Those who are imperfectly acquainted 
with the Romish system of instruction, 
and who judge of its converts without 
opportunity for observation, are wont to 
suppose that these successes are at best 
superficial. But the violent persecutions 
to which they have been repeatedly sub- 
jected ought surely to correct this most 
erroneous impression. Many who en- 
tertain this mistaken idea of the super- 
ficiality of Romish training will perhaps 
learn with surprise that 18 years is the 
time allotted for study to the candidates 
for the. priesthood, no less than 10 of 
which are devoted to the acquisition of 
the Latin language and the pursuit of its 
rich theological literature. It is true 
that candidates for baptism are received 
with but little of this knowledge; but 
baptism is not the end, but the beginning 
of doctrine. Rome receives into the 
church, then instructs. “Mother of the 
faithful,” as she styles herself, her chief 
interest is her own children, 

It must be remembered also that the 
Catholic priests have, in some respects, 
peculiar advantages over any Protestant 
missionaries, The Romish Church is 
equipped with a system of ecclesiastical 
government peculiarly fitted for concen- 
trated and efficient organized movement. 
Its policy and its success have often been 
Napoleonic. 

The celibacy of the clergy has been 
another circumstance which has greatly 
contributed to the success of the Roman- 
ists; and owing to this the interests of 
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the family have ever been second in im- 
portance to the church. Their missions 
also, with a far-seeing wisdom, have been 
mainly planted in the interior towns, 
aloof from the pernicious influences of 
foreign trade. Their schools for the in- 
struction ofthe Chinese youth have always 
been very numerous and most efficient 
instruments in training up new laborers, 
while their converts have not been, like 
some in Protestant missions, so jealously 
guarded from all contact with the world 
about them as to destroy their future 
influence. 

Tn addition to all this, the government 
of France has ever proved a powerful 
and faithful ally of the Church of Rome. 
All the power of the Protestant mission- 
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aries combined would have failed in the 
attempt to erect a church surmounted 
by a cross overlooking the Emperor's 
palace, nor would this have been possi- 
ble for Romish missionaries had they not 
been backed by the power of France. 

Such has been the history of the Jesuits 
in the Middle Kingdom. Why an all- 
wise Providence has permitted the grave 
errors of this great church to preoccupy 
the most populous countries of the globe 
prior to the full manifestation of the 
Gospel, is perhaps not within the com- 
pass of human knowledge; but we may 
well be content to study the history of 
these great movements, that we may 
accept their instructions and profit by 
their warnings. 
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A VEGETABLE garden is a goodly and 
a suggestive sight, being at once the 
hobby, the bewilderment, and the vexa- 
tion of your amateur horticulturist. 
Before a seed was planted in ours we 
fell into the habit, continued up to the 
present date, of paying it daily, some- 
times semi-, not infrequently tri-diurnai 
visits. We walked up and down the 
narrow alleys intersecting the beds, ad- 
miring the regular shape and smooth 
surface of these, thrusting our fingers 
knowingly into the mould, and pro- 
nouncing it light, mellow, and warm— 
essentials to productiveness that war- 
ranted the wildest expectations of the 
summeér’s returns. We examined the 
very embryo buds of the Lawton black- 
berries, and white and red raspberries, 
with hopeful solicitude; counted the 
blooms upon our strawberry-vines with 
eyes that glistened and mouths which 
watered, and were more than satisfied 
with the healthy appearance of our 
young fruit-trees, although I was never 
able to tell which was pear, which plum, 
and which cherry, until I had made my- 


self familiar with the labels dangling 
from the boughs. These earnests of 
future wealth helped us to endure the 
weary season of waiting that elapsed 
between the time when our seeds were 
laid singly under the brown blankets and 
the glad day on which the announcement 
was made that our radishes were up. 

“Lots 0’ stones, Dominie!” our prac- 
tical neighbor, Mr. R. Van Winkle, had 
said in the spring, when our garden was 
first laid out. 

He belongs to the by-no-means small 
class who ought certainly to be able to 
practise all they know without serious 
outlay of time and strength. He“ hap- 
pened to be a-passin’, and looked in to 
say, ‘How d’ye do?’” It took him an 
hour to say it, by the way. The maxim 
that time is money is a whole century 
and a half ahead of him. 

“ Surface-stones—all of them!” rejoin- 
ed the Dominie. 

He was kneeling upon a damp board, 
drilling carrot-seed; John upon another 
in the beet-bed; I standing by, holding 
the seed-box. 
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“T see you've picked out quite some,” 
continued Job’s comforter, hooking one 
leg over the other, and hitching his el- 
bows upon the top-rail of the fence, pre- 
paratory to “a friendly word.” “But 
they'll work up faster’n you can dig ’em 
out, Stones grows powerful fast, what- 
ever people may say. And as to this 
‘ere new ground, you'll find when you've 
gone and spent a fortin’ in manurin’ of it, 
that you'll never git a cent’s worth out on 
it, It’s too raw-like—that’s what it is!” 

We did not expend a fortune, or any- 
thing like it, in fertilizers, and we did 
have enough of most kinds of vegetables— 
too many of some—radishes for example. 

That was the year our cauliflowers 
came to perfection. 

(The printer will please give the above 
paragraph the prominence it deserves.) 

An ingenious Southern housewife sent 
me the other day, among other excellent 
receipts, one for “ Ladies’ Cabbage ”"—a 
preparation of the full-bodied plebeian 
Dutch delight, which—let it be never so 
rank when drawn from the earth—is 
warranted to leave the kitchen for the 
dining-room so ameliorated and disguised 
by the process she describes as to please 
the most fastidious epicure, and to impart 
no taint to the breath. The conceit took 
my fancy, and I tried the device with 
signal success. The inquisitive reader 
will find the receipt in the model “ House- 
wife’s Manual” I mean to bestow upon 
a grateful sisterhood, so soon as publishers 
come to their senses, and so far recognize 
the value of this department of literature 
as to make it worth my while to print it. 

“Ladies’ Cabbage” would not be a bad 
name for cauliflower. It finds place and 
favor upon bills of fare from which its 
vulgar cousin- German is severely exclud- 
ed. 
it iseut; wrapped in a cloth to be cooked, 
lest too rapid action of the boiling water 
shotld derange the symmetry of stalk 
and flower, it comes to table like a branch 
of white coral, lapped by a sea of drawn 
butter; is served carefully, cluster by 
cluster, with a silver knife, and sends up 
its savory steam into approving nostrils 
that would turn disgustfully from sodden 
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Drumhead, York, or Savoy. In market 
—our market, at least—the supply is al- 
ways insufficient to the demand, notwith- 
standing it is held at prices that project a 
tingle of pain through the pocket-nerve. 
There should be no stint in this popular 
comestible with us, so we planted heav- 
ily of both early and later kinds, and, 
without misgiving that it was not in the 
ordinary course of nature that they 
should do so, watched the summer plants 
expand lush leaves that soon outgrew a 
certain marked and humiliating resem- 
blance to the Teutonic cousin we spoke 
of just now; then shoot up from the 
centre the tufts of creamy bloom that 
establish, beyond peradventure, its aris- 
tocratic character; saw the inner leaves 
gradually bend inward and upward to 
enfold the bouquet compact and shapely, 
as if bound up by a fashionable florist, 
until the work of efflorescence was de- 
clared to be complete, Then—as you 
may suppose —no knife but the Dominie’s 
detached the treasure from the parent 
stem, and no hand but mine received and 
bore it in triumph to the house. 

We had cauliflower for dinner every 
day for two weeks, besides embalming 
several heads in spiced vinegar. Seen 
through the amber liquid, it looked more 
like white coral than ever, and promised 
to be both garnish and regalement in the 
coming winter-time. The early supply 
was over, and we chanted its eulogy 
with an accompaniment of boastful ex- 
pectations of the greater glories of the 
incipient later crop. This grew well for 
a while—indeed, until it was time for it 
to head, when it came to a stubborn 
stand-still. Various tricks of persuasion 
were tried on it. The roots were tickled 
with fertilizers, but no laughing blooms 
appeared. The leaves were bound care- 
fully together to favor the coyness of the 
reluctant sprouts without other effect 
than malformation of the outer portion 
of the plant. It might have been a cen- 
tury aloe in the first year of its existence 
for all the sign it gave of flowering when 
we packed up our household gods for our 
October flitting. Barren and sulky it 
stood, until the late November frosts put 
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an end to its profitless being and our 
hopes together. 

We were disappointed and puzzled, but 
not cast down. One summer had taught 
us to bear agricultural reverses, if not 
without chagrin, without amazement. 
Our melons had not turned out as we 
could have wished. Our gardener had, 
with culpable carelessness, planted them 
alongside of the cucumbers, and in the 
adjoining bed, winter squashes. Result: 
a tri-une flavor, rather peculiar than 
agreeable, and which led to serious cogi- 
tations upon the best method of prepar- 
ing the mongrel for the table. If it were 
slender and green, and slightly fluted 
from end to end, we sliced it in vinegar, 
strewed a few shreds of onion over it, 
laid a lump of ice upon the top of all, 
and served it at tea as a salad. If it 
were green and gibbous, with longitudi- 
nal streakings of white, or dapplings of 
lighter green, we laid it in the ice-house 
for a few hours and cut into it, with an 
air, when dessert was brought in. When 
it was crook-necked and mottled, we 
consigned it to the cellar, and in the cold 
weather stewed it, and tried to believe 
it tasted more like squash than unripe 
melon or over-ripe cucumber, and were 
forced to agree, at last, that the prevalent 
and unconquerable trait was gourd— 
crude, bitter, and, we feared, unwhole- 
some; or, it would have been unwhole- 
some had any one ventured upon a 
second mouthful. 

There had been troubles from without. 
A neighbor's cows had swum around the 
stake-fence driven into the water, at the 
lower side of our garden, and made havoc 
of several rows of our green corn. Our 
own cow had learned how to open the 
garden gate, and treated herself to 
divers lunches of young beets and cab- 
bages. Sorrel had preyed upon our 
strawberry bed—a red and fretting lep- 
rosy that refused to be,eradicated. The 
moles and ground-squirrels had a habit 
of burrowing into our sweet-potato hills 
and eating out all the tubers, leaving the 
tops for our use, The cut-worms had 
divided the Irish potatoes with us, also, 
according to their discretion—not ours. 
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In the sweet-potato hills that remained 
untouched we buried enough strychnine 
to murder all the human inhabitants of 
the township; and being afraid to eat 
them after this was done, we lost them 
entirely for that season. Altogether, it 
seemed wonderful, when we enumerated 
the number and variety of the banditti 
infesting our grounds, that we had saved 
aught from their rapacity. 

“We shall commence the next year 
with a fair share of experience,” said the 
Dominie, whose turn of mind is philo- 
sophical, as his disposition is sanguine, 
“One must doa thing once in order to 
know how it is done.” 

Confident that we understood the 
habits of cauliflower at least, we devoted 
twice as much ground to them as we had 
the previous summer. They took hold 
masterfully, developing stalks and leaves 
trebly as large as any others we had ever 
beheld or read of. Everybody who came 
to see us was invited to walk into the 
garden tosee them, Our tomatoes grew 
and bore well in the borders, The po- 
tatoes swelled their hillocks into moun- 
tain ranges, upheaving the mould until 
Harrisons, White Mountains, Garnet 
Chilis and Early Goodriches broke cover 
and sought above ground the room 
denied them below. Squashes—white, 
yellow, and green—watermelons, cante- 
lopes, and cucumbers knew their places, 
and kept them. There were bushels of 
sweet corn, and pecks of beans and peas. 
Egg-plants hung apoplectic and purple 
upon their thick stems, and peppers 
flamed riotously everywhere they could 
find standing-room, while the winter 
vegetables—carrots, parsnips, and salsify 
—forgot their steady-going habits, and 
joined in the general race of growth. 
All this was pleasing, certainly, but the 
cauliflowers bore off the palm. Nobody 
had ever seen their equal in the temper- 
ate zone, 

“They remind me of the rose and the 
brier that sprang from Barbara Allen's 
grave and that of her chicken-hearted 
lover,” said I, one morning during our 
after-breakfast stroll in our garden of 
delight. 
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And I began to sing: 


They grew and they grew to such a height 
That they could grow no higher ; 

And then they twined in a true-lover’s knot, 
And the rose hung ‘round the brier.” 


The Dominie did not smile, On the 
contrary, he looked very sober, bending 
over the flaunting plants and inspecting 
the centre of each with a face that was 
longer and more expressive of dissatis- 
faction as the quest progressed. 

“Do you know,” he said, at length, 
raising himself and speaking low, as if 
afraid the pampered things might over- 
hear and take umbrage at the remark, 
“we have all of us been strangely blind 
to one thing? The heads of these should 
be half grown by this time, and there 
are no signs of flowering.” 

“ Are you sure it is the season for them 
to bloom ?” 

“Tam. Here is the entry in my gar- 
dening-book of the date at which our last 
summer’s cauliflower was fit for the table.” 

I stared blankly at the audaciously 
rank foliage—the broad flags towering 
to the height of the tallest canes in the 
nearest row of Lawtons, and touching 
one another all over the bed our short- 
sighted policy had devoted to them, tos- 
sing and twisting in wanton luxuriance 
until the coarse ribs and swollen veins 
on the underside of each leaf were plain- 
ly seen, (there is always a breeze in our 
garden) and a sick feeling came over me. 

“Have you no idea what the matter 
is?” I queried. 

“ Not the most distant suspicion!” 

“We might tie up the leaves as we 
did last summer,” was my next essay. 

“With the same result ?” asked my 
companion, with a rueful smile. 

For a second I was crushed—then 
rallied. 

“Tt is not the end of summer yet. 
We will be patient and hopeful. They 
may belong to a late kind.” 

As they proved to do—very late. The 
leaves stretched themselves upward and 
lengthwise and widened, until it would 

not have astonished us had we gone out 
some fine morning and found that they 
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had made an anaconda meal of all other 
growing things, and taken undisputed 
possession of all the arable ground on the 
place. We passed them by in nervous 
silence, or with a muttered exclamation 
of impatient regret. Visitors were no 
longer invited to inspect them, but the 
impudent prodigality of growth was con- 
spicuous from the piazza; and people, with 
cruel want of tact, would push us with 
inquiries relative to our success, and the 
peculiarities of the vegetable, which were 
hard to evade, and harder to meet boldly. 
Fifty times we were on the point of root- 
ing them up, and sowing decorous ruta 
bagas in their stead, but refrained, as the 
Yankee postponed his suicide, through 
curiosity to see what would turn up. 
About the first of September a new 
phase of the phenomenon attracted our 
notice. From the middle of each leafy 
monster arose an attenuated stem, which 
branched into a bunch of flowers, sparse 
and small, and covered with purple moss 
or beard. 

I was the first to discover the queer 
appearance, and called the Dominie. He 
stood above the discarded pets, with a 
sort of “ What are you going to show us 
next?” look, then shook his head and 
set his jaw in a way I well understood. 

“Mayn’t there be such a thing as a 
purple cauliflower?” I dared to offer, 
very modestly. 

Another negative gesture, and he turned 
on his heel. It was clear that he regard- 
ed this fantastic outbreak as a gratuitous 
insult added to the injury we had already 
endured. There was something weird- 
like in the looks of the parasitical cover- 
ing, and the great leaves refused to en- 
wrap the miserable changelings that had 
come to us in place of the plump white 
darlings of a year ago. They were not 
even fit for pickle, being tough and 
sapless. The pigs were the fatter, and we 
the sadder, but none the wiser for the 
rampant life and inglorious destruction 
of that which we had sowed in such fond 
hope, nurtured with such exceeding pride. 

I read up upon cauliflower before we 
planted any this year. One eminent 


horticulturist advises that the seed he 
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sowed in “cold frames,” though what 
they are I have no idea, nor how to pro- 
cure them, unless by knocking a pane or 
two of glass out of the sash of our hot- 
bed. They are hardy, he goes on to say, 
and should be set out early in the spring, 
and not treated too well, for fear of their 
flowering too soon. I shut the book at 
that sentence, this being the farthest pos- 
sible remove from our difficulty. Another, 
equally eminent, recommends raising 
them under glass, in a sunny situation, 
until they are fairly started, then setting 
out each in a hole, a foot square, filled 
with well-fermented compost, adding 
that they need heat, moisture, and care- 
ful tillage—a threefold advantage they 
assuredly enjoyed while under our care. 
A third—perhaps the most noted autho- 
rity of all—enjoins that a peck of saw- 
dust be pressed firmly about the root 
of the plant when it is promoted from 
the hot-bed to the open garden, then 
a top-dressing of muck and ashes be ap- 
plied, and when the capricious vegetable 
signifies a disposition to fulfil the pur- 
pose of its creation, that a large pinch of 
salt be dropped into the swelling heart. 

“Transplant in March,” says No. 1. 

“ April is quite early enough,” asserts 
No, 2. 

And No.3 never thinks of setting them 
out before the middle or latter part of May. 

If text-books upon gardening and ag- 
ricultural journals are to be believed— 
and who, after perusing the foregoing 
extracts, can withhold his confidence ?— 
our experience is exceptional, the most 
skilful and intelligent gardeners never 
having heard of a case in which the plant 
insisted upon being all leaf. 

Our garden looks bare and drear on 
this golden autumnal day—the more de- 
solate by reason of the increasing bright- 
ness of forest and grove. Potatoes—a 
noble harvest of them—are stored in the 
cellar—as are bags and baskets of beans, 
white, black, and brown, in the kitchen- 
loft, Sweet corn and tomatoes are still 
to be had, but the one is flinty as to 
kernel and diminutive as to cob, and the 
latter require almost their weight in su- 
gar to make them luscious as those that 


graced our board three times a day in 
the warmer weather, Cucumbers and 
squashes are gone—vines and all—as are 
our early beets. Parsnip, carrot, and salsi- 
fy tops bristle defiance to the advance- 
guard of the Frost King’s legions, and 
one can still pluck, here and there, ar 
egg-plant of fair size and quality. Cab- 
bages are rotund and sturdy. The cau- 
liflowers—early and late--those which 
should have bloomed in July, and those 
which ought to be eatable until January, 
are alike big and barren, We set out 
upon our lawn, last spring, three bulbs— 
colocasia something—I make a matter of 
conscience of forgetting botanical names, 
albeit much and painful study of articles 
indexed “cauliflower” has lodged Bras- 
sica oleracea in my brain. The leaves of 
said colocasia should be immense, large 
enough to roof a medium-sized villa, but 
ours must belong to a dwarf variety, our 
cauliflowers having distanced them in 
June. I did once urge upon master and 
gardener the expediency of an unspar- 
ing use of the pruning-shears—taking 
off every leaf and forcing the recusants 
to show their heads or die. Our forefa- 
thers used to throw snakes upon hot 
ashes, whereupon, we are informed, the 
reptiles shot forth the legs they had hi- 
therto kept tucked cunningly inside of 
their skins and ran for dear life. My 
proposition was voted down, of course. 
The powers that be said the plants would 
bleed too freely. As if depletion were not 
what they needed ! 

In a moment of indiscreet melancholy 
I yesterday related the story of our no- 
table disappointment to our neighbor, the 
practical farmer. 

“The strangest thing is that they 
should ever have bloomed,” I said. 
“ What the soil has done once it should, 
under the same treatment, do again— 
should it not?” 

He likes to be consulted. I have no- 
ticed that people who know the least are 
most addicted to advice-giving. 

“The truth is”"—he began, bracing 
himself against a pillar of the piazza,— 
(he cannot talk comfurtably and copious- 
ly unless he gets his spinal column well 
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up against post or wall), “The truth is, 
ma'am, I don’t put no kind of faith into 
these new-fangled humbugs, Cabbage 
what was good enough for my father and 
grandfather is good enough for me, And 
your collyflower, as I take it, ain't nothing 
but a finical, fixed-up kind of cabbage, just 
as I make no manner of doubt but them 
purple squashes the Dominie fetched in 
from the garden a while ago, was in the 
beginning plain yaller—” 

“Purple squashes!” 
“Those were egg-plants! ” 

He waved aside the correction, ma- 
gisterially. 

“ Re-actly as I was sayin’! We don’t 
raise fashionable sass over our way. My 
wife—she will have a row or two of to- 
maytusses, but she and the girls has to 
look after ’em, The boys hate gardenin’ 
like p'ison, and I don’t blame ’em, It 
don’t pay in this country, and is no 
end of trouble. Turnips, cabbages, and 
inguns is all a real sensible farmer’ll 
bother himself to plant and work—” 

* Potatoes?” I said, interrogatively. 

“ Of course! And thar it isagin! I 
wouldn't tech one of your new sorts with 
a ten-foot pole. I mind I was here last 
spring when the Dominie come up with 
a peck of Early Roses—(the name’s 
enough for me!) somebody had given to 
him--and wasn’t he pleased? I told 
him then, as I tell you now—and I’ve got 
my livin’ out of the sile for forty-odd 
year—no good never come yet of new 
notions, and if a man ain’t eddicated to 
farmin’ from the time he’s able to toddle 
around, there ain't no manner of use in 
his tryin’ to make things grow.” 

“But our things do grow—” 

He prosed on, without heeding my at- 
tempt at self-defence. 

“Book-larnin’ and ploughin’ never did 
go together, As for these agricultoorial 
newspapers, I wouldn’t light a fire with 
’em if I wanted it to burn. Now, thar’s 
your sweet potatoes, I told the Domi- 
nie when I come along and seen him a- 
plantin’ them, that he was a-wastin’ his 
time and land and would have his trouble 
for his pains, There never has been one 
raised in this county and there never 


I ejaculated, 
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will be. But the Dominie, for all he’s a 
clever enough man in some ways, farms 
out o’ books, and wouldn’t hear to rea- 
son. ‘Cause why? He had been anner- 
lyzing the sile "—ineffably contemptuous 
—‘ and found it had ought to grow’ em 
—and in they went.” 

“They have succeeded admirably this 
year—as they did last fall!” I slipped 
in, “And, Mr. Van Winkle, we dug 
seventy bushels of Irish potatoes last year, 
and did not have to expend a dollar for 
vegetables all winter—we had such a 
supply of beans, turnips, celery, and the 
like, to say nothing of canned corn and 
tomatoes and pickles—all from our own 
garden. This season we have done bet- 
ter yet—” 

“ Mought I trouble you for a match?” 
requested my neighbor, sucking hard at 
a short black pipe he had taken from his 
pocket, then filling it with tobacco from 
a fob in his waistcoat. 

I brought one from the parlor, and 
pursued my line of argument. 

“We do not expect to make money 
here for years to come. The expenses 
of a new place are heavy—far heavier than 
we anticipated—” 

He looked gratified at that, and opened 
his mouth to speak, but I talked too fast 
for him, 

“Tt does seem to me, however, that 
brains and industry and.sound judgment 
combined must tell in any calling; that, 
in the end, our experiment of summer 
life must bring in other returns in addi- 
tion to the rich revenue of health and 
happiness to ourselves and children, Can 
the county or State show finer specimens 
of fast-growing youngsters than these?” 
—catching rosy, stout-limbed Belle, as 
she raced by after her kitten, and beck- 
oning to the nurse to bring forward our 
six-months-old Dot—a bewitching com- 
pound of plumpness, frolic, and dimples, 
kicking and squealing as colts, pigs, and 
babies will do when well and happy. 

My neighbor poked the lighted tobacco 
down into the bowl of his pipe with a 
stumpy forefinger. 

“ As I was a-sayin—consarnin’ them 
collyflowers of yourn—” 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED PROSE WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON. 


Tae reported discovery, at this late 
day, of prose writings by John - Milton, 
hitherto unknown and unmentioned by 
bibliographers, may very naturally be 
received by many with a large measure 
of incredulity. Among his contempora- 
ries he occupied a position rendered con- 
spicuous by its responsibilities, as well as 
his own talents, His fame as Cromwell’s 
foreign secretary, his power as a prose 
writer, and his splendor as a poet—peer- 
less in English literature—have invest- 
ed with peculiar interest every produc- 
tion ofhis pen. His biographers, one after 
another, from Toland to Masson, have kin- 
dled to enthusiasm in the attempt to throw 
new light upon his career, and may well 
be supposed to have exhausted all their 
resources to bring to the day every doc- 
ument which could serve to elucidate it. 

The discovery of the treatise on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, a generation since, and the 
discussions which it provoked, as well as 
the dispute concerning the authorship of 
a short poem recently brought to light, 
which some zealously ascribed to Milton, 
serve to indicate not only the spirit with 
which his reputed productions would be 
scrutinized, but the eagerness with which 
such as were indisputably his would be 
caught up. And yet there is strong. if 
not conclusive evidence, that neither 
bibliographers, nor the biographers of 
Milton have furnished us a complete list 
of his prose writings. 

While engaged some months since in 
examining catalogues of London book- 
sellers, with a view to making up an in- 
voice for the library of the New York 
Union Theological Seminary, my eye fell 
upon the titles of several pamphlets, all 
included in a single lot, some of which I 
knew to be valuable, and none of which 
were to be found inthelibrary. Among 
them were the famous Smectymnuus, 
with which Milton’s name is so intimately 
associated, Jus Divinum Presbyterii, and 
Walker’s Account of Hikon Basilike. The 
list closed with efc., indicating that other 
pamphlets also were contained in the lot. 


Regarding the price marked as somewhat 
high, though by no means extravagant, I 
gave the order to import the pamphlets. 
In due season they arrived. All of 
them belonged to the seventeenth centu- 
ry, and most of them belonged to the 
Commonwealth period, A few were ano- 
nymous, and demanded examination, 
Taking up one of them, entitled “A Re- 
ply to the Answer (Printed by his Majes- 
ty’s Command at Oxford) to a Printed 
Booke Intituled Observations upon some 
of his Majesties late Answers and Ex- 
presses,” I was at once struck by the re- 
semblance which it bore in the method 
of its argument to Milton’s “ Animadver- 
sions upon the Remonstvant’s Defence 
against Smectymnuus.” At the same 
time I could not fail to note the keenness 
and point of the writer, as well as the 
liberality and boldness of his views. 
Replying to the objection that “ the in- 
conveniences of Tyranny conclude noth- 
ing against just monarchs,” he says:— 


“That is true; but what if a just monarch 
shall degenerate into a tyrant? Then I per- 
ceive you will allow that the inconveniences 
of Tyranny conclude somewhat. . To 
be made slaves? Most unreasonable: most 
unnatural! All creatures (much more man) 
do by nature desire liberty. ’Tis that we 
were all born to; and as he doth oppugn na- 
ture, so he waives part of his right and in- 
heritance that consents to thraldom. No tem- 
poral blessing next to life, greater than an 
ample freedom. No greater misery than a vile 
and sordid slavery. .. . ’ Tis an old and true 
saying, that necessity hath no law. The law 
of nature binds every man to defend and main- 
tain his liberty, but necessity may untie this 
bond, for it is better to be, though miserable, 
than not to be at all. But now to conclude 
from a case of necessity, to a case not of neces- 
sity, is no good reasoning. To say that to 
save my life, I may part with my liberty; and 
therefore, like Esau, with his birthright, may 
pass it away for a mess of pottage, this is a 
most foolish and unreasonable argument. . . 
The slavery of the body is the usher to the 
thraldom of conscience ; and if we foolishly sur- 
render up this, the other will not be long after.” 
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Again, objecting to the binding power 
of ecclesiastical decisions in the political 
sphere, the writer remarks :—“For I 
take this for a certain and clear truth in 
Divinity, that no ecclesiastical council 
whatsoever (be it of never so great ability 
or eminency) can oblige the conscience of 
aman by their decisions and determina- 
tions; for that the conscience of a man 
is (if I may so speak) out of their juris- 
diction, ‘Tis God alone hath power over 
that.” 

A few paragraphs in this vein were 
enough to show that the writer was no 
common man, and that his light would 
not easily be hidden “under a bushel.” 
Whoever he was, his contemporaries must 
have recognized his ability. Turning 
anew to the title-page, at which I had 
but hastily glanced, I now observed the 
significant letters, “By J. M.” I felt fully 
assured in my own mind that J. M. was 
no other than John Milton; but to verify 
my surmise I determined to consult 
Lowndes. I found that he had obtained 
some information of the treatise, although 
he was not possessed of its full and proper 
title. Still he had designated it in such 
a way that I could identify it as one of 
Milton’s most extended prose treatises, 

The date of the treatise was 1642, and 
forcibly reflected the views of the politi- 
cal Puritans of that day. It made a large 
quarto, closely printed, of 46 pages, equi- 
valent to two hundred of a modern 12mo. 
Laying it aside, I was led to examine 
other pamphlets contained in the lot. To 
my surprise, I found another by J. Jf, 
Esquire; also a quarto, but bearing 
date 1643. Its full title was, “A Sov- 
raigne Salve to Cure the Blind, or, A Vin- 
dication of the Power and Priviledges 
claim’d or executed by the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament, from the calum- 
ny and slanders of men, whose eyes (their 
Conscience being before blinded) igno- 
rance or malice hath hoodwinckt, where- 
in the fallacie and falsity of the Anti-parlia- 
mentary party is discovered, their plots for 
introducing Popery into the CHURCH, 
and Tyranny into the Srare are manifes- 
ted; the pretended fears of danger from 
Separatists, Brownists, &c., blowne away, 
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And a right way proposed for the ad- 
vancing the just Honour of the King, 
the due reverence of the clergy, the Rights 
and Liberty of the people, and the renew- 
tng a Goupen Ace,” 

The first paragraph of this pamphlet 
was as follows :— 


“So many excellent treatises as have been 
sent abroad to unblind the hoodwinked world, 
and all clearing this truth (that the Parlia- 
ment ts and ought to be Supreme Judge) might 
make this seem needless, but, as fora sturdy 
sore many plasters are but sufficient ; so will 
it not be mis-spent time, by the clear demon- 
strations of truth and right reason, to beat 
down that wall of the too-much-loved-igno- 
rance which hitherto hath kept the divine 
light of the truth from entering into the dark 
(and therefore miserable) souls of those de- 
luded ones, who with so much earnestness lay 
out their estates, expose their families to a 
thousand miseries, nay even spend their dear- 
est blood, to enslave themselves and their 
posterity, Love and duty to my religion and 
my country, now flaming with the fire these 
men have kindled, and yet give fuel to, yea, 
even pity to these men hath enforced a pen 
ever before, still, to expose itself to public 
censure, and if by this poor labor of mine, any 
of these ignorantly erring men may be re- 
duced, I have my end. As for those, who, en- 
raged with malice willingly oppose the truth, 
God hath provided her another champion, 
even the sword, to vindicate herself from the 
violence of those men on whom the power of 
reason hath no effect.” 


The scope of the pamphlet, as stated 
by the author, is to expose the false pre- 
tences of the Anti-Parliamentary party 
and the miseries which they were like to 
bring upon themselves and their poster- 
ity; “to discover the way to regain our 
now almost lost liberty and religion,” and 
to remove the pretended fears of the in- 
vasion of liberty by the Parliament, or of 
Religion by Brownists, Anabaptists, &c. 

Following out this plan, the author ex- 
tends his treatise to the compass of 42 
large 4to pages, and we meet in it with 
numerous passages which one familiar 
with Milton’s style would be disposed, 
unaided by any suggestion of the author's 
initials, to credit to him. The involved 
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sentences, the frequent parentheses, the 
Latin phrases and classical references, are 
all in Milton’s vein. The sentiments ad- 
vanced are such as he is well known to 
have held and maintained, He speaks of 
the Malignants as men that “can fight 
against their country to make themselves 
slaves to a few above them, that the rest 
of their oppressed country may be slaves 
to them, slaves of slaves,” “ But,” he 
adds, “‘I doubt not but these monsters, 
unless reason shall transform them, shall 
meet with their Herculeses, honest men 
and men of honor, ready to die for their 
country, if need require, judging such a 
death infinitely to be preferred before the 
lives of the chiefest of them.” 

His method of reasoning is also Mil- 
tonic, He bases his arguments not only 
on constitutional precedents, but on na- 
tural and fundamental principles. 


“Tt is just” (he says) “that this, viz. liber- 
ty, judge and give law to that (prerogative); 
and that this, if an unnatural jar fall out, gain 
and prosper rather than the other; and since 
the people reserved ever in its own hands, 
and saved to itself, upon the trust to the mo- 
narchy, what privileges, right of Parliament, 
liberties, etc., it thought best, surely it must 
do this with purpose to see them conserved 
as safely as may be, and upon occasion to 
make use of them and enjoy them, which 
eould not be surely done without a power 
reserved to judge of the state of them, and 
when they were to be used and the like, . . 
bor such power to judge of them is to any 
purpose, without power to execute what is 
judged hereupon fit.” 


One main objection to the alliance of 
the Roman Catholics with the King was 
the political sympathy which it indicated. 


“Tt is clear that, can the Papist bring the 
matter to an absolute and arbitrary govern- 
ment, and render the prerogative immense, 
and even divine, they gain a main point on 
our religion, for then between them and the 
heaven of their desires there were interposed 
but the turning of one will, and that one 
already prepared, disposed, and inclined to 
them by such meritorious supererogatory ser- 
vice, and further propitiated by the so strong 
intercessions (how strong (to speak like those 
we have to do with), when used by her that 
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may in some things command), our Sovreign 
Lady Mary.” 


The concluding paragraph is not un- 
worthy of Milton, even in his most elo- 
quent treatises :— 

“We see already our laws manifestly concul- 
cated by force and violence; our liberties, pro- 
perties, lives, exposed to the fury and malice of 
these desperate malignants . . . the danger of 
our religion, and consequently of the religion 
abroad, from those that having none would 
bring in such as may best suit with their per. 
nicious purposes, and from the rest of old in 
cirect opposition with it; on all which they are 
carried with such desperate ardor and violent 
fury as their utmost and last attempt; that 
having first in a due method indeed used all 
machinations to vilify and disannul the au- 
thority and very essence of the Parliament, 
the only rampart of England’s happiness, and 
traverse to their designs, though God and 
good men have hitherto refused them, yet 
they cannot temper themselves, from breaking 
out into such effects as the world sees, nor 
brook any delay from seizing what part they 
can meet with of the designed prey, till they 
may with less danger of reprisal doit. But it 
is high time now to leave words and writing. 
Therefore let us endeavor to conclude this 
tractate, almost as indigested and troubled as 
the times (like that offer of that poor coun- 
tryman, that when the great King Artaxerxes 
passed by, having nothing else to present him, 
before whom none must appear empty-hand- 
ed, ran toa little troubled water, and thence 
offered the king what his hand only could 
contain; but the troubled present coming 
from a clear and good intention, and native 
hearty ingenuity, met with a serene, magna- 
nimous, and regal acceptance), but let us con- 
clude with a point of judgment not altogether 
so weak as hitherto may have appeared; for 
I would end at least well, and leave you with 
a good relish (though I appear to begin this 
point also but i'l), which is, that having above 
received it as a sacred truth and ground 
that no reason shall ever shake, that the 
wisdom and justice of a Parliament freely, 
duly, and lawfully elected, is no way to be 
called in question or doubt, but to be assuredly 
believed and confided in, securely reposed 
upon, and held sacred and inviolable by all 
that love England’s happiness: I will take 
heed at last to be found not fast and true to 
my grounds and ends, by preserving (as some 
particular private men have done in their 
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well otherwise understood discourses), to 
offer up any advice (were I otherwise able), 
or counsel to the wisdom, or exhortation or 
persuasion to the justice of it; and thus my 
best is but a negative, a privative, or a noth- 
ing; but orly yet upon the whole, infering or 
enforcing justly by the power of truth: That 
it is the part of all honest men, men of honor 
that love their country, to obey the Parlia- 
ment (taken in that notion our case presents) 
puuctually, to serve it faithfully and zealous- 
ly; to love it with that kind of love which is 
morte fortior ; to vindicate, assert, maintain, 
propugn, clear the authority and safety of it, 
as a true collection of all that is or can be 
most dear, precious, and sacred to, and with 
such men; to join unanimously in clearing 
England once again of wolves, these man- 
wolves, if reducible by no reason, and not to 
lose their share of contributing to such a 
work; above all ardently to solicit and press 
the Divine Majesty to inspire, protect, bless 
this congregation of princes, this multitudi- 
nem consiliariorum in quibus est salus, and 
in it our country and all. I conclude this 
discourse, wherein I have spoken my heart, 
which nothing but a lively and dear apprehen- 
sion of the imminent and extreme danger of my 
country forced from so unfit a man; raising so 
violent, but natural and just a passion, as brake 
the strings of a tongue ever before tied (and 
perhaps ever fit to have been so you may say), 
like that son of Croesus who before, or born 
dumb, yet seeing his father in point of being 
slain, so natural a passion supplying the place 
and power of nature, or rather stronger than 
it, forcing and clearing all impediments, turn- 
ing dumbness itself into a strong vociferation, 
he cried out aloud, O man, kill not Croesus, 
and so notifying him saved him. I need not 
fear you think so well of me, as that you 
would not remember that a similitude doth 
not hold throughout, and to the last, should I 
not put you in mind solemnly it doth not.” 


Extracts, even as extended as these, 
are inadequate to convey the impression 
in favor of its Miltonic authorship which 
is made by the perusal of the entire trea- 
tise. Indeed, if we hesitate to ascribe it 
to Milton, we must assume that two con- 
temporary authors, of equal genius, of 
similar education and kindred views, 
each signing his pamphlets J. M., appear- 
ed at the same juncture, and in behalf of 
the same cause, and that two centuries 
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and a quarter after their publication two 
pamphlets, one by each author, and pub- 
lished within a twelvemonth of each 
other, were brought across the ocean in 
the same collection, and appeared indis- 
tinguishable in style and sentiment upon 
a careful inspection—one of them by the 
well-known author of “ Paradise Lost,” 
and the other by an author equally gifted, 
whose name has perished and left no trace. 

It is proper to state that no argument 
against the Miltonic authorship of the 
pamphlet to which our main attention 
has been directed can be drawn from its 
imprint. Of the six pamphlets of Milton, 
published at near the same date, original 
copies of which are to be found in Yale 
College Library, only two bear the name 
of the same printer, while some have no 
printer’s name. Of the six, two bear the 
name of John Milton in full; two, like 
the pamphlets we have noticed, have 
simply the initials J. Jf, while the two 
others are strictly anonymous. 

In the collected prose writings of Milton 
hitherto published, we meet neither with 
his ‘‘ Observations upon some of his Ma- 
jesties late Answers and Expresses” or 
his Reply to the Answer to Observations, 
both of which, as given by Lowndes, are 
admitted to be his, nor with “ A Sovreign 
Salve,” &c., the title of which is to be 
found in none of the bibliographies. 
This last is not even mentioned by its 
title by Watts, and the memory of it seems 
to have perished. And yet Milton—if 
we must credit it to him—evidently 
reckoned it as his earliest utterance of 
a strictly political character, and it was 
published at one of the most critical 
periods, not only of English, but of Par- 
liamentary and Puritan history. It is 
specially important as defining his posi- 
tion soon after the outbreak of the great 
civil conflict, and reflecting the views of 
that class of statesmen and patriots with 
whom he was in strictest sympathy and 
close co-operation. 

That such a pamphlet should have been 
allowed to sink to oblivion may indeed 
seem incredible, if we do not take into con- 
sideration the circumstances of the times. 
Although the sentiments which it pre- 
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sents would meet the approval of the 
great mass of intelligent Englishmen to- 
day, they were, at the time when they 
were published, nearly two centuries in 
advance of the age. The restoration of 
Charles IT. to the throne made them odious, 
not only to the original royalist party, 
but to all who changed with the times and 
sought royal favor at the sacrifice of 
principles formerly professed. None of 
these would be disposed to search out a 
pamphlet which they could not read 
without self-reproof, while to the old 
royalists it would be, as it ever must 
have been, insufferably odious. On the 
other hand, neither Milton nor his friends 
would care to preserve its memory, for it 
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would only serve to aggravate the enor- 
mity of old offences, and incite a new 
odium which it were wiser to shun. 
Nearly an entire generation must have 
passed away before Milton’s name, shar- 
ing the fate to some extent of Russell's 
and Sidney’s, could be mentioned with- 
out reproach, But when that period had 
passed, and Toland assumed the task of 
writing Milton’s life, the memory and 
tradition of the pamphlet in question may 
well have alike vanished, and subsequent 
explorers, if they have indeed stumbled 
upon it, have failed to identify it. Dis- 
covered at last on this side of the Atlantic, 
its sentiments, in the main, will be found 
suited alike to this country and this age. 


a 


SOMETHING ABOUT HUMMING-BIRDS. 


Or all things animate or inanimate that 
seemed to hint at and connect my child- 
world with that of the wee people, the 
Humming-Birds were the chief. In those 
days works on Ornithology were rare,— 
even a tolerable catalogue of native birds 
and their habits was not to be found in 
many country houses or town libraries. 
The only books upon the subject to 
which I had access, were an old edition 
of Morse’s Geography, which contained 
what purported to be a list of the birds 
common to New England, and a couple 
of small volumes on Natural History, 
which belonged to an old gentleman in 
the neighborhood. These my eldest 
brother occasionally borrowed, andI used 
to consider it a special treat, after prov- 
ing to the satisfaction of all concerned: 
that my hands were perfectly clean (I de- 
voted a certain share of my attention to 
the mud-pie and fruit business in those 
days), to be permitted to take one of these 
volumes and look over the illustrations; 
coarse, bungling, blurred wood-cuts, bear- 
ing about the same resemblance to the 
objects they were supposed to represent, 
as do the wooden figures in the toy known 
as “ Noah’s Ark.” 

One volume of the “ Agricultural Re- 
port,” issued by Government now, con- 
tains more information on this subject 


than did all the books in our town libra- 
ry thirty years ago. 

But neither Morse nor my neighbor’s 
volumes gave me any definite information 
about the Humming-Birds that every sum- 
mer visited our great old-fashioned garden, 
No one seemed to know whence they 
came or whither they went—no one that 
I knew had ever succeeded in capturing 
one, or in finding its nest. If the notion 
that “they were transformed from flies,” 
and that after the season of flowers was 
over they affixed themselves by the bill 
to a pine-tree and hung there, apparently 
lifeless, until the warm spring sun re- 
vived them, was not current in our vicin- 
ity,—it was simply that no one had given 
them more than a passing thought. So I 
turned to the garden, a spot rich in all 
the ‘old-time herbs and flowers—Hyssop 
and Rue, Summer Savory, Sage and 
Thyme, Fennel and Dill, Comfrey, Spike- 
nard, Smelloge and Solomon's Seal, 
great patches of English Pinks and Fleur 
de Lis, interspersed with Damask Roses 
and tall white Lilies, our mother’s pride. 

When the last were in bloom the little 
feathered wonders were sure to come, 
and, crouched behind the clumps of peo- 
nies or roses, I watched breathlessly un- 
til my ears caught a low humming sound, 
and there, poised over the lilies in an 
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almost vertical position, was a bit of 
winged splendor, glowing with purple 
and orange and ruby and gold, apparent- 
ly motionless, for the wings seemed but 
a faint film of gauze, so rapid was their 
vibration, Suddenly, like a flash of light, 
he darted downward and buried his bill 
in the fragrant cup of the lily. That was 
my time for action; but the moment I 
thought him mine he eluded my grasp, 
and, before I could reach the palings, had 
become invisible—gone to the fairy land 
from whence I thought he came, F 

If the knowledge that comes with 
years has dispelled those childish illu- 
sions, it has brought me in their stead 
realities quite as wonderful,—even more 
wonderful than anything my childish 
imagination was able to conceive, espe- 
cially in all that relates to the humming- 
birds and their habits. 

Ornithologists tell us that this peculiar 
group of birds is confined exclusively to 
the Western Continent and the adjacent 
islands—its chief habitat being the tropi- 
cal regions of Central and South Ameri- 
ca—though at certain seasons of the year 
some of its members are to be found in 
every latitude between Cape Horn and 
the Canadas, 

Four hundred and thirty distinct spe- 
cies of Trochilide have already been 
discovered, and scientifically described 
and classified. It is but reasonable to 
suppose that many more will be added to 
this list when the great mountain ranges 
and immense forests of Central America 
come to be fully explored. The largest 
collection of specimens of this group is 
that made by the English ornithologist, 
J. Gould, Esq., F.R.S., to whose re- 
searches we owe most of our knowledge 
of this wonderful group of birds. A 
description of his collection, illustrated 
by superb colored engravings of the 
different species, and the flowers of their 
habitat, has been published in five folio 
volumes. 

All these species, though presenting 
great variety of forms, are, for the most 
part, connected with each other by very 
nice, but perfectly distinct gradations, so 
distinct that, among the thousands that 
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have passed through his hands, Mr. 
Gould says, he has ‘“‘ never seen one case 
of mixture or hybridism between any 
two species, however nearly allied, 
Even the females, which assimilate more 
closely to each other than the males, can 
be separated with perfect certainty; a 
single tail-feather will be sufficient for a 
person versed in the subject to say what 
genus and species the bird from which it 
was taken belongs.” 

There is a likeness running through 
the whole group, which has much that 
seems in common with that which arises 
from community of blood; but the differ- 
ences between the species are totally 
distinct in kind and degree of variation 
from those which come by hereditary 
descent. 

The distinctive differences are to be 
traced in the shape of the bill and wings, 
and the color of the plumage. The same 
Creative Hand that “laid the foundations 
of the earth, and stretched forth the 
heavens as a curtain,” has not only dip- 
ped the plumage of these tiny creatures 
in the colors of the sunset, but has 
adapted the organs of each species to the 
particular flowers which contain its food. 
Although very fond of the nectar of the 
flowers, which they eagerly suck, or 
rather pump up by means of their pecu- 
liar tubular tongue, they are of insectivo- 
rous habit, and seek the flowers as much 
for the sake of the insects gathered in 
their nectaries as the sweets. It is the 
difficulty of finding the particular insects 
adapted to them which has hitherto frus- 
trated every attempt to keep them alive 
long in confinement, even in their own 
country. Some have bills of enormous 
length, comparatively speaking, especi- 
ally fitted to probe the long tubular 
flowers that contain their food; others 
seem to understand the laws of mechan- 
ics, for they perforate the base of the 
corolla of the same flower, and rifle its 
sweets by a much shorter process. One 
species has sickle-shaped bills, curving 
downward, fitted to search the scaly 
bark of the palm-tree for the insects that 
harbor there; in others the curve is 
reversed, the better to penetrate that 
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curious family of orchids which abound 
in the great forests of Central America. 
Then there are bills adapted to a great 
variety of flowers—migratory bills, so to 
speak, whose owners do migrate to the 
north and south, far from their central 
in the tropics. King’s Humming-bird, 
Trochilus Kingii, ranges from the dry, 
hot climate of Lima over a space of 2,500 
miles, to the island of Terra del Fuego, 
where it has been seen flitting about in a 
snow-storm, while the Ruff-necked spe- 
cies—one of the most splendid of the 
whole group—was discovered by Capt. 
Cook on the frozen shores of Nootka 
Sound; and the beautiful little Ruby 
Throat ranges as far north as Canada, 
This is the fairy visitor of that old gar- 
den beneath the Tetoket hills. These 
are the only species that are found so far 
north, and seem to be confined, the one 
to the eastern and the other to the 
western sides of the continent. Audu- 
bon was inclined to think that the voy- 
ages of these little creatures were made 
during the night, but I believe this is 
still an open question. 

On the other hand, the habitat of some 
of the species is limited to a single forest 
or mountain, and a few are never seen 
beyond the bounds of some extinct vol- 
cano, whose crater is filled with a flora 
peculiar to itself. Some seem restricted 
to the different belts of vegetation that 
characterize the highest peaks of the 
Andes, ranging even to the region of 
perpetual snow. Others are indigenous 
to the islands; that of Juan Fernandez, 
although 300 miles from the mainland, 
having three species peculiar to itself, 
two of which, Mr. Gould says, “ are so 
distinct from all others that they cannot 
for a moment be confounded with them.” 


One of the three is the Stoke’s Humming- . 


bird—a species of truly marvelous beauty. 
The specific distinctions, in the arrange- 
ment and coloring of plumage, between 
the different species is a phenomenon as 
wonderful as it is varied, and is a remark- 
able illustration, in spite of all that cer- 
tain scientists have said or can say to the 
contrary, of the truth that— 
“ Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
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For the sake of those who have not 
seen Mr. Gould’s beautiful volumes, I 
will note some of the striking points of 
difference in the matter of color and its 
arrangement. Some are adorned with 
different forms of crests of the most 
varied and brilliant coloring, capable of 
being raised or depressed at pleasure; 
in others the feathers of the throat are 
formed into gorgets of many shapes— 
their scale-like arrangement giving them 
the appearance of burnished steel or gold; 
some are distinguished by a special de- 
velopment of the plumes of the neck, 
which are elongated into ruffs and frills 
of extraordinary form and beauty. Ina 
large number the tail-feathers are the 
special object of decoration, and upon 
every principle of ornamentation and 
combination of color. There is the 
Racket-tailed, forked after the manner of 
the common swallow, with the two 
lateral feathers of enormous length, and 
with flat, spatulate terminations, from 
which it takes its name; in others the 
two central feathers are longest, giving 
the wedge-shaped form—the Half-tailed, 
said to be an anomaly, being the only 
bird known with a tail composed of only 
six feathers, but a very beautiful little 
species, with his gorget of rich purple 
scales, and body of green and gold; some 
are radiated or pointed, and sharpened 
like thorns; in others the reverse of the 
spatulate form occurs—the outer tail 
feathers terminating in fine, thread-like 
filaments. Sometimes the difference is 
limited to color, the radiance of the ruby 
or topaz in one species being changed 
for emerald, sapphire, or amethyst in 
another—the species being in all other 
respects exact counterparts of each 
other. 

And what is still more wonderful, 
these variations of color are not the 
mere result of chance, but are known to 
follow a given law—in that sense of law 
which science gives to an “ observed 
order of facts,” viz.:—-where white is in- 
troduced into the coloring of the tail- 
feathers, it is not found in the central 
feathers, but is confined to the marginal 
feathers on either side. 
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The Urostice Bengamini, a species 
recently discovered, is the only known 
departure from this law. White is one 
of the principal ornaments in the plumage 
of these birds, and it is so used as to come 
in striking contrast with the darkest 
tints. Tufts and lines of the purest 
white shine among the greens and vio- 
lets of the head and neck; the four 
central feathers of the tail are a solid 
glaze of pure white, while, as if to mark 
the exception, the marginal feathers are 
kept wholly dark. It is always the male 
bird that thus outvies Solomon in his 
glory—the females being, after the usual 
order of Nature, much less brilliant. 

The nests of the humming-birds are 
very artistically constructed of grasses, 
lichens, and lined with the down of the 
cotton-wood, Asclepias, or any soft fila- 
mentous substance—the lichens and bits 
of leaves being glued to the outside by 
the saliva of the bird—the whole structure 
often being bound round with the webs 
of the spider, and secured in the same 
manner. Some are pendent, long, and 
pointed; others conical, with the en- 
trance at the side or bottom, and others 
cup-shaped. In position, these nests are 
as different as possible: some are bound 
to a twig or branch of a tree; others 
pendent from the frond of a fern, the 
leaf of a flag, attached by filaments to 
the bare front of a precipice, or the 
slender tendril of a vine. From some a 
projection is seen to bulge out containing 
a small stone or bits of hard earth, which 
were evidently placed there to preserve 
the equilibrium. Some of the cup-shaped 
nests curve inward at the top, and are 
built up higher in successive stories by 
the mother bird as her young increase in 
size. Such are the nests of the Ruby 
Throat, of which Mr, Wilson has given a 
minute description. 

Their eggs are two in number, and they 
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raise two broods a year. The period of 
incubation is about two weeks; the 
young are about the size of bees, and 
leave the shell naked and blind. Capt. 
Lyon speaks of some that were hatched 
on February 14th, remained blind until 
February 28th, and flew away on March 
7th, without previous practice, as strong- 
ly and swiftly as the mother bird. If 
any one meddles with their eggs, they 
will remove them, carrying them in their 
mouths, as Audubon ascertained by 
patient watching, and they have been 
known to remove even their young. 

They are very pugnacious and com- 
bative, especially at the pairing season 
and during the incubation of the female, 
and these qualities, combined with their 
marvelous beauty, may account for the 
tradition of the ancient Mexicans con- 
cerning them. Humboldt says that, 
“according to their religious beliefs, the 
spouse of their god of war conducted 
the souls of those warriors who had died 
in defence of the gods to the mansion of 
the sun, and there transformed them into 
humming-birds.” We know that they 
were objects of deep interest and rever- 
ence to those ancient people, and they 
bestowed upon them names as beautiful 
as significant—such as “Rays of the 
Sun,” “ Tresses of the Day-Star,” “ Mur- 
muring Birds,” &c. 

To those scientific men who see noth- 
ing in the universe outside of physical 
law, who deny that beauty for its own 
sake can ever be an object or an end in 
organic forms, the existence of this 
group of birds, in all its wonderful beauty 
and variety in unity, must be a stum- 
bling-block of peculiar significance. That 
they may have a use in the great eco- 
nomy of organic life, is not to be denied ; 
possibly, it may be to confound the 
wisdom of those who thus attempt to 
shut out God from His own creation. 





















Tommy. 


A CHINESE LOVE SONG. 
Now the wind is softest, 








Lightest now the shower, 
And in an hour the barren boughs 


Begin to bud and flower. 


Happy thoughts are brooding 
On the song I sing, 


As to the arch of yonder bridge 


The mists of morning cling. 
Pitiful the miser, 





Who digs the earth for gold: 
For me, I’d sooner hoard the snow, 


So barren, and so cold! 
No, I love thee, sweetest, 


And the wandering dove— 
I send her with a sigh to thee, 


A little verse of love. 


“Go count the silken tresses 


That hang on yonder tree ; 
So many are my loving thoughts, 


Wuen I read Mr. Dickens’ defence of 
Tommy, in “Uncommercial Samples,” 
several months since, I heartily sub- 
scribed thereto. Since then I have 
known and undergone a Tommy, and 
now am a stanch follower of Barlow. 

I made my Tommy’s acquaintance be- 
hind a door in a parish school. 

The door flapped and banged inces- 
santly; low growls and mutterings were 
audible; now and then the head of Tom- 
my was visible, at which all the boys 
giggled. 

“ He says he'll cut her head off!” re- 
ported one of the younger ones of our 
class. 

. “Her” referred to the gentle teacher 
of Tommy’s class, She bore his reviling 
meekly, and let him out at the first symp- 
tom of repentance—that is, when he was 
tired of banging the door, and wished to 
write. 

Tommy emerged after the manner of 


And so they cling to thee!” 
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TOMMY. 


BY A BARLOWITE, 





a water-spider—with head down, and 
striking out with hands and legs—and 
stood grinning, with legs wide apart, 
waiting for further orders, All the boys 
laughed. 

This was my first glimpse of Tommy. 
Of course I philosophized, and wished I 
had him for a week or so, and profited 
by the first chance that threw him in my 
way. 

“Come, Tommy, sit by the big boys 
and write your name,” I said, encoura- 
gingly, not appearing to notice that he 
had taken along run and had leaped into 
the school-room like Little Breeches at a 
cireus, 

Tommy chose his seat by Jack, the 
tallest boy of the class, and began enter- 
taining him. He sat with a foot in each 
hand, preserving his equilibrium, when 
he leaned over too far Jackward, by let- 
ting one foot fly out of his hand with 
the artificial grace of a puppet. Before 
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securing his foot he would give the boy 
the other side of him a poke in the ribs, 
merely to keep his hand in, If the boy 
retaliated he squared off with threaten- 
ing brow, in perfect good humor then at 
the prospect of a fight. 

“Hush, Tommy! Stop, Tommy! Be- 
have yourself, Tommy!” on the part of 
the teacher, entirely unnoticed by him. 

“Can't do them,” is his sole reply 
when his slate with a copy upon it is 
handed to him, 

Should the writing hour become dull, 
by undue attention on the part of the 
other boys, he drops his slate, 

Any scraps of learning that have been 
accidentally caught in his brain, like the 
fleece of sheep in brambles, he parts with 
at any moment, under any circumstances. 
If Jack’s class should be reciting in geo- 
graphy, Tommy may be heard saying, 
“Tthmus of Panama! Antar’tic! North- 
cast! ‘Scription of th’ earth’s surfiz!” 

When called up to his own lesson he 
stands on one leg, and cries out, by way 
of answer, any word that he has heard 
last, vibrating his little body and ever 
poking the nearest boy. 

He always asks for a ticket for good 
conduct when school is over, and while 
his teacher is trying to explain to him 
why he does not deserve it, he runs out 
with a shout and hides behind the steps. 

He is a little less restive the morn- 
ing he hands us a note from his mother 
saying, “I have chastised my little boy 
severely, and hope you will let me know 
how his behavior is to-day.” 

Two days after he dashes into school 
just before it is dismissed, followed by 
two other boys, and seats himself with 
his feet in the air, 

“Where have you been, Tommy ?” 

“Sellin’ fish.” 

“Whose fish?” 

“ A man’s,” 

“Did he pay you?” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“Did you give the money to your 
mother?” 

“ Bought candy.” 

. “What did you do with fifty cents’ 
worth of candy?” 


Tommy. 
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* Ate it up!” 

After school that day, Tommy behind 
the steps, we heard Danny say to him— 

“What did you tell that lie fur? You 
was settin’ in a boat by the wharf—you 
know it.” 

Tommy peeped out with an ecstatic 
expression, which, if it could be painted, 
would be as famous as Raphael’s Angels. 

We do not think he was lying—merely 
answering questions; just as when he is 
asked the shape of the earth he replies, 
“Pacific.” 

One day when I asked the boys—with- 
out any reference to Tommy, consider- 
ing him out of the question—why they 
did not come more regularly to Sunday- 
school, he answered, boldly, “ Killin’ 
birds at the Zervatory—Danny too!” 
And once again he had our hearty sym- 
pathy. He was sitting in his own class, 
quite demure, only twinkling in eye and 
mouth corners, and twitching his legs a 
very little. The boy next him was ina 
loud blubber. A great calf he was, 
blubbering and complaining, because 
Tommy's little fists had been active to 
secure a nice slate. 

“He hit me!” bawled the calf. 

Tommy actually did his sums in silence, 
It was bliss enough for a while to have 
Calf blubbering at his side for “ nuffin.” 
He had established his position and won 
the contested slate from a big fellow. 

After my first week of Tommy I con- 
cluded to consult his mother as to the 
best method of subduing and restraining 
him. She advised a dark closet, having 
heard Tommy say that would be worse 
than whipping. Her own plan was to 
take off his clothes to keep him from 
running in the street. 

“T hope you won't have to turn him 
away,” she said, “for he seems to know 
a good deal, and he says his prayers 
every night and morning.” 

Having heard a low soliloquy always 
from Tommy's place in school during 
prayers, I was not prepared to find him 
voluntarily praying at home. 

This made the matter serious, 

What if he had the faculty of acquir- 
ing knowledge while he bobbed about in 
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school, and poked the boys, and chat- 
tered? What if he imbibed moral senti- 
ments lying across a chair, squeaking, 
with heels up? What if good principles 
were insinuated while he growled behind 
the door? What if he were only half 
Jumping Jack and the other half human? 
Poor, fatherless little Tommy! I had 
seen him once or twice give up a nice 
slate to Jack, and once after school he 
had manfully toiled on in front at least a 
mile, in the hot sun, to show me where 
Jack lived. 

Such a funny little figure, too! 

Sun-browned face ; large, bulging fore- 
head, set in brown, closely-cropped hair; 
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laughing, snapping, scowling gray eyes; 
nose so hasty to turn up that it turns up 
almost before it is a nose, and humorous 
mouth; little flapping, flopping, flipping 
legs, and stout little fists, very ready to 
clinch, 

Fancy Tommy saying his prayers! 
Kneeling down, with no one to punch by 
him, saying, “Our Father who art in 
heaven.” Think what may happen one 
day if he should come to a knowledge of 
the sense of the words that he repeats 
now! 

But these are not loyal sentiments for 
a Barlowite. 


—— 


THE GREAT FIRE OF 1835 IN NEW YORK.* 


In 1835, I and my family had rooms for 
the winter at the City Hotel, then on the 
west side of Broadway, below Liberty 
Street. The following details are found 
in a paper written in pencil the day after 
the occurrences happened to which they 
refer :— 

I was awakened between eleven and 
twelve at night, and told a great fire was 
raging in the lower part of the city ; that 
the Merchants’ Exchange was in danger, 
where was the statue of my father by 
Ball Hughes; and that I might, by going 
there, be useful in saving that work. I 
was at thesame time told that nothing 
could be done to arrest the fire for want 
of water; the engines, their leaders, and 
the hydrants being all frozen. I immedi- 
ately said, powder must be used, and 
went to the fire. I sought the authorities, 
and meeting Aldermen Jourdan and La- 
bagh, urged the necessity of blowing up 
buildings to arrest the flames. They re- 
plied, “ Powder cannot be got.” I said, 
“T will procure a letter to Commodore 
Ridgely, commanding the Navy Yard, 
requesting powder.” Alderman Jourdan 
turned to Labagh, and asked him if he 
would unite with him in that proceeding. 
Labagh said, “I will not take the re- 
~* From advance sheets of “ Reminiscences 
of James A. Hamilton.” Charles Scribner & 
Co., publishers. 





sponsibility ; the Mayor is on the ground, 
let him do it.” Jourdan said, “ Then I 
will,” and turning to me, said, “If you 
will procure the letter, I will find a man to 
take it.” The Hon. Charles Livingston 
wrote the letter, and Mr. Jourdan sent 
it with an officer. Mr, Charles King ac- 
companied the officer; went with great 
speed, and returned with the letter, with 
an order endorsed thereon directing the 
keeper of the Arsenal at Red Hook to 
deliver powder to the civil authorities of 
New York. During the absence of the 
messenger, Alderman Jourdan endeav- 
ored to get a meeting of the Aldermen 
and Mayor at Lovejoy’s, corner of Nas- 
sau and Cedar Streets, and with Mr.* * *, 
a former member of the Fire Department. 
General Swift and myself went to the 
different points to leeward where the fire 
was raging, to determine where the pow- 
der could be used most effectually, that 
we might be prepared to indicate such 
points to the Mayor and Aldermen when 
they should meet. Having accomplished 
this, we went to Lovejoy’s, where we 
found the Mayor and three or four Al- 
dermen, Mr, Jourdan stated briefly 
what had been done, and that he wished 
to meet the authorities. The necessity 
for using powder was admitted by all. 
The Mayor asked who understood how 
to apply it. Mr. Hamilton offered his 
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services to apply and fire the powder; but 
if the Mayor wished the services of a 
gentleman who from his military educa- 
tion was acquainted with the subject, he 
could not find a more competent man 
than General Swift. It was then asked, 
where powder could be obtained, and 
in reply it was stated that General Arcu- 
larius had sent two boxes with some 
loose powder and cartridges, which were 
on a cart at the corner of Wall and Nas- 
sau Streets, and that more powder could 
be found at Alderman Greenwood’s. The 
Mayor, and Aldermen Smith and Jour- 
dan went with me to where the powder 
was; but finding the quantity too small, 
we went to various grocery stores and 
got all we could, and sent it to where the 
cart was standing. I suggested that a 
written order should be sent by the 
Mayor to General Arcularius, directing 
him to bring powder from the Arsenal, 
five miles from the city,on the middle 
road, This was done. In the meantime, 
Alderman Smith and I procured an emp- 
ty lime-cask and threw the powder they 
had in it, which filled it about one-third. 
This powder, under the directions of the 
Mayor and General Swift, was conveyed 
to Garden Street, and placed in a cellar 
of a four-story store, occupied by a Mr. 
Swan, as near the centre as could be 
found. A piece of calico was fastened to 
the upper rim of the cask, into which 
loose papers were placed, and we laid the 
calico on a board along the floor of the 
cellar to the stuff. A canister of powder, 
reserved for that purpose, was used in lay- 
ing a train from the cask, along the calico 
to the cellar door, where loose paper was 
laid. When this was done, all present 
retired to near Broad Street, except Gen- 
eral Swift and myself, when I said, “ Who 
is to fire this?—General, as I got the 
powder, I must have the first shot.” The 
General, laughing, said, ‘‘ Well, Hamilton, 
youshall,” andretired. I then set fire to the 
paper with a lighted candle, and retired 
to where the crowd stood. The train 
took fire, and went off without igniting 
the powder in the cask. I then went up 
the street opposite the store, found the 
calico was burning, and retired. In a 
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few moments the blast was made. It 
threw down the front of the building, a 
part of the adjoining one—threw off the 
roof, but did not destroy all the floors. 
The fire carried up by the floors endanger- 
ed the next building, and thus rendered it 
necessary to blow up that building also. 

At about this time (5 o'clock in the 
morning) Mr, Charles King, who had per- 
formed a most important and arduous ser- 
vice, by going during a most terrible night 
to the Navy Yard in an open boat (the 
wind blew a hurricane, and the cold was 
intense beyond example), returned with 
Captain Mix, Lieutenant Nicholson, and 
a gang of sailors, with six barrels of pow- 
der. It was then determined to apply a 
barrel to the store on Garden Street, ad- 
jacent to that which had been fired inef- 
fectually before. This was done by 
Lieut. Nicholson. Upon reconnoitring, 
we determined to blow up a store on the 
corner of an alley. It was so hot, and 
there were so many sparks and firebrands 
flying about, as to render the approach to 
the store extremely hazardous. This was, 
however, unheeded by the gallant tars, 
who carried the barrel of powder on their 
shoulders, passed over the gangway, and 
placed the barrel in the cellar. A train 
was laid to the mouth of the gangway, 
where straw was placed, the persons 
present having retired. Captain Mix fired 
the shot. The two previous experiments 
were entirely successful in arresting the 
progress of the devouring element to the 
westward, It was decided to blow up a 
wooden building at the corner of Coen- 
ties Alley and Slip, about twelve feet wide, 
westerly from which there was a range 
of valuable stores filled with merchandise. 
A barrel of powder (two hundred pounds) 
was carried to that store. The owner of 
the crockery in the store came into the 
cellar when Swift and I were preparing 
the work of destruction, and asked permis- 
sion to take out his goods; the General re- 
plied promptly and caustically, “Yes, if 
you can do it in fifteen minutes.” The 
train was laid with muslin picked up in the 
street; the General saying, “It is your 
turn,” left the cellar with all others except 
myself and one of the sailors, who had 
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assisted to bring in the powder, While 
I was arranging the train the sailor, with 
alighted candle in his left hand, was, with 
a hammer, endeavoring to knock in the 
head of the barrel of powder. Seeing 
that this would be inevitable destruction, 
I took him by the arm in which he held 
the light, drew him over before he struck 
a second blow, and drove him out of 
the cellar. Putting the candle far out 
of reach of the powder and the dust which 
flew up when the head was driven in, I 
opened the barrel; fastened near the end 
of its mouth the muslin with my knife, 
allowing the end to rest on the powder ; 
I laid a stream of powder, about fifteen 
feet, to the foot of the stairs in the cellar, 
and then laid the muslin and straw to the 
top of the stairs and on the sidewalk. 
The night was clear, excessively cold, a 
very high wind, a bright moonlight. The 
people, in great numbers, were. standing 
at the head of the Slip near the water, 
to watch the effect of the blast. After 
setting fire to the mass of combustibles, 
I walked deliberately toward the specta- 


tors, they crying out, “Run! run! Why 


don’t yourun?” This was a little affec- 
tation of fearlessness on my part; well 
knowing that it could not burn down to 
the train of powder before I could get 
away. The powder ignited and blew 
the whole house and all its contents into 
atoms, making thus a vacant space of 
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many feet from the next burning house 
and the store, and that block was thus 
saved. The cold was so excessive that 
the engines and the ladders were frozen; 
the firemen were exhausted and demoral- 
ized; there was much plundering; mer- 
chandise of all kinds was thrown into the 
street; the only effort, in many cases, by 
the owners and their friends was to get 
out their books. After the blast, there 
appeared on the ground one engine which 
was brought from Brooklyn. It was be- 
lieved that some cotton in the store next 
westerly from where the last blast was 
made, was on fire. I urged the firemen 
to carry their leader into the store to put 
out the cotton. They were deterred from 
doing so under a belief that this store 
was to be blown up. I got on the stoop, 
addressed them, told them there was no 
more powder to be used, and that I would 
go up into the store with them, They 
then went forward. The cotton was found 
to be in some small degree on fire. It 
was put out, and the fire was arrested. 

My work was done. My cloak was 
stiff with frozen water. I was so worn 
down by the excitement that when I got 
to my parlor I fainted. The scene of 
desolation and demoralization was most 
distressing. A suit was brought in New 
York, and another in New Jersey, against 
the Mayor; I was called and examined as 
@ witness in both, 
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HISTORY AND HISTORICAL READING. 


Ir is not easy to prescribe a course of 
Historical Reading for a single individual, 
even though he is an intimate friend, and 
his character and culture, his aims and 
habits, his leisure and opportunities are 
all supposed to be familiarly known. It 
is more difficult to do it for many persons, 
every one of whom may differ from the 
other in every one of these particulars, 
An extended or general course which 
might be equally suitable for every one, 


is idle to think of. To attempt even a se- 
lection of the best authors, without know- 
ing somewhat intimately the person for 
whom they are chosen, would be foolish 
and futile. All that we propose to do 
is to lay down a few principles which 
will enable a reader to begin wisely an: 
to proceed with satisfaction, in selecting 
books for himself with intelligence and 
success; and also to illustrate these prin- 
ciples by referring to a few authors of 
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marked peculiarities and of unquestioned 
excellence. 

We observe, first of all, that a thorough 
mastery of the field of history must be 
the work of many years, in some sort 
of a lifetime. To fix in the mind the 
dates of the most important events, to im 
press the events themselves upon the 
memory so that they shall be permanent 
and familiar, to settle the great questions 
which are in dispute in respect to facts 
and principles, to hold within reach the 
great pictures of the diorama of the 
world’s past, can be achieved only by the 
few students who make historical re- 
search the exclusive occupation of their 
life.’ For such we do not write. They 
would not need our assistance, could we 
give it; for it is the prerogative of every 
such student to find his path opening 
naturally and easily before him as he pro- 
ceeds. The author immediately in hand 
will introduce many others whom it is 
desirable to read. The subject which at 
present occupies the attention must in- 
evitably suggest numerous kindred topics. 
This is in part true for the class of per- 
sons for whom we write—who are sup- 
posed to be comparatively ignorant of 
books, and unpractised in reading. It is 
also true for such that they ought not to 
expect to finish in a year or two the brief 
and imperfect course of history which 
they require. We grant, one may learna 
compend of events or a table of dates 
within a few months, He may commit 
to memory an outline history of Greece 
and Rome, of Europe in the middle ages, 
of Great Britain and the United States, 
But to do this is simply to lay the foun- 
dation and to erect the scaffolding. To 
master the history of these countries, so as 
intelligently to enjoy and tolearn fromit, 
requires a far longer period, and must be, 
at the shortest, the work of several years of 
earnest and awakened attention. More- 
over, it would not be desirable, were it 
practicable, to finish such a course of read- 
ing more speedily. Toread history should 
be proposed by every thoughtful person as 
the learning and pastime of his entire life; 
as capable of perpetually opening fresh 
views of regions unseen before, and of 
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bringing before the same eye fresh as- 
pects of scenes that are none the less in- 
teresting because they have been often 
revisited. Indeed, there is an important 
sense in which it is true that a man must 
wait till he is somewhat advanced in life 
before he can read history with full ad- 
vantage and enjoyment, because such a 
person only can bring to it the requisite 
observation and experience of actual life. 
If “old experience” alone, as Milton sug- 
gests, can attain “ to something like pro- 
phetic strain” in its forecast of the future, 
it is equally necessary to interpret and 
to sympathize with the history of the 
past. History to the eye of the young 
has the interest of an exciting spectacle ; 
to the old it is as inspiring as the counsel 
of a life-long friend. The youth gazes 
with excited and breathless sympathy 
upon the shifting panorama of great em- 
pires rising mysteriously like overhang- 
ing clouds, of vast cities thronged with 
representatives from a hundred nations, 
of endless caravans of barbaric emigrants; 
of the confusion of battle, the pomp of 
victory, and the splendor of pageants—all 
brilliant, imposing, and exciting. But 
when the eye has seen more of living 
men and of actual life, when the man 
has interpreted the causes and meditated 
upon the lessons of the events that have 
occurred within his personal experience, 
then and then only is he prepared to 
gather instruction from the story of the 
past, because he sees in the men and the 
events which this story records, the coun- 
terparts of what has passed beneath his 
personal observation. To the young, 
history must be a painful task or an ex- 
citing drama; to the old, it is as fresh as 
a fairy tale, and as instructive as the les- 
sons of a patriarch. 

Those persons who are impatient to ac- 
quire in a twelvemonth a satisfactory 
knowledge of history, or who expect or 
wish to finish up their reading in order 
that it may be done with and laid aside, 
might almost as well not begin at all, for 
by such history can be read only for con- 
venience or show, and to such it can 
bring little instruction and less enjoy- 
ment, There are not a few who, having 
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just left school or college, say to them- 
selves, ‘A man must know something of 
history, in order to pass respectably with 
intelligent people. Without having read 
history, one cannot understand the news- 
papers, or take part in conversation, or 
shine in a debating-club, or make speech- 
es ; therefore I will take a course of his- 
tory—what is the best, because the short- 
est and the soonest over?’ To such per- 
sons we may say: ‘Study a table of chro- 
nology as you would take a dose of medi- 
cine, or buy the best and briefest compend 
of universal history which you can hear 
of, and master it because you must; but do 
not call such ovcupation the reading of 
history.’ This sort of reading should, 
of all others, be regarded as the constant 
occupation and pastime of the life of any 
one who reads at all; and it is well to 
begin history as it is to begin one’s read- 
ing life with this view of it—to form 
our plans, and to select our authors with 
these expectations distinctly in mind. 
There is the greater need of cautions 
of this sort, for the reason that so many 
persons, under mistaken impressions, or 
by the direction of stupid or thoughtless 
advisers, commence reading a course of 
history with such authors or after such 
a plan as to be effectually disgusted and 
disappointed, We recall very distinctly 
a friend who, on finishing his college-life, 
gave himself up for a year to what he 
fondly anticipated would be “the still air 
of delightful studies,” with glowing ex- 
pectations -of what he should accom- 
plish and enjoy in a year of general read- 
ing. To master an ample course of his- 
tory was his first ambition and his 
brightest ideal. He seated himself at his 
desk with the expectation of finishing this 
course in a twelvemonth, and in order to 
begin at the beginning, he opened one 
of the dreariest and most matter-of-fact 
books that ever was written, viz.: The 
Old and New Testament Connected, by 
Humphry Prideaux, It was a part of 
his plan to follow this work with an- 
other, which, if possible, is more dreary 
and forbidding, viz.: Shuckford’s Sacred 
and Profane History Connected, But 
he never got so far as Shuckford, for 
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the reason that, after a few weeks’ trial 
with Prideaux—so many hours a day, and 
so many pages of the wooden volumes 
read in a mechanical way—he became 
dispirited and discouraged, and the course 
of historical reading “never did run 
smooth” with him, after such an inauspi- 
cious beginning. 

This instance may give meaning and 
interest to our second suggestion, which 
is, that history, to be wisely begun, should 
be commenced by every person at what 
is the right starting-point for him. We 
have already insisted that the book on 
which every man should first lay his 
hands is the book which will instruct, 
amuse, or elevate him most in any direc- 
tion in which his needs are the most im- 
perative, whatever the subject-matter may 
be. This rule is pre-eminently good in his- 
toricalreading. If we assume that the 
entire field is to any one unoccupied and 
unknown, there are yet certain countries, 
personages or events-—one or all—-of which 
every man has some immediate interest 
to know something. Whether his in- 
terest arises from the curiosity of the 
inquirer or the usefulness of that which 
is to be known, it is allthe same. At this 
very point should he begin. The author 
who will best meet this impending want, 
whether he can do it by copiousness of 
information, ease of style, clearness of ar- 
rangement,or elevation and truthfulness of 
aim, is the author with whom he should 
begin. But suppose a person has few his- 
toric needs, at least few of which he is 
conscious, and little or no curiosity, what 
shall be said to him? Should there be 
such a person, we have only to say, that 
it may be the time has not come for 
him—and it may be it ought never to 
come—to read history at all, It would be 
safer, however, to deny that a person ever 
existed who is without historic curiosity 
or historic needs, if it could only be dis- 
covered in what direction they lie. With 
some these wishes and wants may turn 
upon that which is nearest their senses, 
—the local history of the town or county in 
which they live, of the family to which 
they belong, or the state or country in 
which they are born; or perhaps the ima- 
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gination may be excited to ask questions 
concerning some prominent personage 
whom they have seen or of whom they 
have heard, as some great lawyer, physi- 
cian, clergyman, banker, merchant, sea- 
captain, orgeneral. If they are interested 
in any trade or employment, the history 
of their own occupation, or of the objects 
with which it is concerned, may be the 
history which will take the strongest hold 
of their feelings. 

When, then, a man comes to us with 
the question, ‘“ What history shall I read 
first?” we reply, as we have already sug- 
gested, with the questions: “ What his- 
tory do you care to know the most about? 
Of what country, or of what people—of 
what events or what personages do you 
wish or need ‘to be informed accurately 
and fully? Concerning what great inter- 
est, as of trade or commerce, tariff or bu- 
siness, of shipbuilding, or invention in art 
or literature, do you at present feel dis- 
posed to ask the most numerous questions 
of a friend or acquaintance?” If you 
can answer to yourself these questions 
then you will enable us to advise you as 
to what history you should begin to read. 

Third. History should be read after the 
Jaws and habits of the kind of memory 
with which the reader is naturally en- 
dowed, without any violent efforts to re- 
sist or reform these laws or habits. For 
example, there are a few persons who 
have a natural memory for dates. They 
can scan with the eye or hear with the 
ear the dates of the principal events of a 
war, a reign, or a century, and can fix 
them with exactness so as to recall them 
when they are wanted, But the majority, 
even of young persons—in whom the 
spontaneous memory is most active—find 
it somewhat difficult to imprint a table 
of simple dates upon the memory. Many 
who labor under this defect are soon dis- 
couraged in the reading of history. They 
complain that before they have finished 
a single volume most of the dates of the 
events which it records have escaped from 
their possession. Of what possible use, 
say they, can it be to read a second, if 
even the times and the order of the great 
events which it recounts are in like 
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manner to slide from our recollection ? 
Of what use, if this is continually to hap- 
pen, will it be for us to read history at 
all? To relieve the minds of those who 
feel these difficulties, two considerations 
are pertinent. The /irst is, that history 
may impress many most valuable lessons 
upon the memory of those who can re- 
member the dates of but few of the great 
events which it records, Itis with read- 
ing history very much as it is with see- 
ing people and observing the course of 
nature. A thousand lessons may have 
been impressed upon the understanding, 
a thousand most important relations may 
have been discerned, a thousand infer- 
ences or principles may have been sug- 
gested or confirmed, a thousand move- 
ments of feeling or will may have been 
evolved in connection with a thousand 
persons and events observed, of which 
very few, and perhaps none at all, can be 
recalled singly and in their individual re- 
lations. To be profited by history in al- 
most every way conceivable, it is by no 
means essential that we retain a distinct 
remembrance of the individual facts which 
history records and recites, We would not 
intimate that a knowledge of dates and 
events is unimportant,nor again that stren- 
uous and persevering efforts should not be 
made to fix and hold them in the memory, 
We would only preclude the inference 
that great exactness or {facility in this re- 
spect is essential to the most important 
uses of this study. We would also insist 
that any range, exactness, or readiness 
in the memory of historical facts is only 
important so far as itis attended with the 
capacity to discern and connect these 
facts in and by their higher relations, 
Simple memory isso very convenient that 
it is often greatly over-valued. School- 
teachers and school-children, pedants and 
paragons of memory, who can promptly 
tell you the precise date of every event 
in history, plume themselves very often 
upon what is merely a great intellectual 
convenience, Those unfortunates, on the 
other hand, who are always at a loss 
when called on to furnish such details for 
themselves or for others, are often mor- 
tified and discouraged at their constantly 
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recurring failures. For this reason it 
needs often to be repeated that a know- 
ledge of dates is chiefly to be valued be- 
cause of the higher relations to which it 
constantly ministers. This suggests the 
second consideration to which we referred, 
viz.: That when the dates of history are 
habitually contemplated in these higher 
relations, the study of chronology be- 
comes fascinating and easy to many who 
are deficient in the mechanical memory. 
It may seem of little importance to know, 
and therefore it may appear difficult to 
recall, the precise number of months or 
years: by which the American preceded 
the French Revolution, or to recount the 
exact order of the several events which 
ushered in the bloody catastrophe and the 
inevitable reaction of the Directory, the 
Consulate, and the Empire. But viewed 
in another light the exactest knowledge 
of these time-periods and time-epochs 
may be of the greatest service. It may 
even be absolutely essential to enable the 
reader to estimate the force and to compute 
the laws of the agencies which produced 
these stirring and frightful phenomena. 
At first view, that would seem to be the 
most trivial coincidence which connects 
two events together by the relation of 
time—as a discovery, an invention, a bold 
or beneficent enterprise achieved by two 
or three minds, in the same month, thou- 
sands of miles distant. But coincidences 
of this sort, observed and remembered, il- 
lustrate how the thinking of the race pro- 
ceeds with an even step, and may bring 
out the exact occasion or condition which 
hasevolved in many minds a similar intel- 
lectual or moral result. The exact date of 
the first emigration of miners to San 
Francisco, or of the first large shipment 
of gold from California to New York or 
London, might be of the first importance 
to illustrate the beginning of some new 
movement of commerce, vr a new ten- 
dency in the money markets of the world. 
The exact date, to the day of the month, 
of the proclamation of the Queen of Eng- 
land concerning the belligerency of the 
parties in our late civil war, is esteemed 
by many as of the greatest significance 
in determining what were the feelings and 
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what the position of the English govern. 
ment with respect to the two parties, 

We have cited these examples to illus- 
trate the truths, that to any person who 
reads history with a moderate degree of 
intelligence and reflection, the chronology 
of history may be invested with a high 
intellectual, and even a high moral inter- 
est, and that those who study dates and 
time relations under these higher lights 
can by degrees learn to remember them, 
This is but a special inference and appli- 
cation of the general rule already laid 
down, that every man should read histo- 
ry after the methods and connections of 
his own memory. If a reader has little 
force of the spontaneous power which re- 
produces dates and facts by a mechanical 
method, let him learn to elevate these 
dates and facts by the dignity and in- 
terest which belong to higher relations 
and deeper principles. If, on the other 
hand, he remembers isolated facts and in- 
cidents with ease, let him not be content 
with the convenient service or the doubt- 
ful reputation of the intellectual instru- 
ment that passively depicts everything 
that has been presented to the mind. 

It is interesting to notice how the driest 
of all books, a table of dates, may to the 
enlightened eye become radiant with in- 
struction and interest; and especially how 
a table of comparative chronology, like 
the Oxford Tables, or those prepared pri- 
marily for the study of Church History 
by Dr. Henry B. Smith, may become a 
most attractive manual. 

Against passive reading of every kind 
we would enter our repeated protest as an 
idling of time and an enfeebling of the 
powers. History tempts not a few to such 
habits. Many read history as they reada 
novel or adrama, moved only by the ex- 
citement of the story, lending scarcely re- 
flection enough to accept the story as a re- 
cital of actual events, and dreaming over 
its pictures rather than believing its reali- 
ties—neither measuring its facts by princi- 
ples, nor deriving principles from its facts. 
Others, of an opposite habit of mind, be- 
stow so much reflection upon the facts, 
that they forget the very facts which have 
suggested their reflections, They read 
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history very much as an absent-minded 
man listens to a concert or an opera, or 
as under a lecture or a sermon he surren- 
ders himself so completely to the thoughts 
which the speaker suggests, that he for- 
gets entirely what the speaker has said. 
Such persons bring away everything 
which history can teach them except its 
facts. A little faithful and persevering 
self-discipline would enable such persons 
to remember both the incidents and the 
dates which their own reflections should 
first ennoble and then make permanent. 
These thoughts inculcate one conclusion 
which it will not be wise to forget or 
overlook, and that is, that the reading of 
history must be prosecuted somewhat as 
a study, in order to be permanently 
pleasant or profitable. History need 
not be learned as a lesson to be repeated 
to another, but the reading of it should 
be prosecuted with a special wakefulness 
of attention, with constant and deliberate 
reflection, and with frequent and wisely 
arranged reviews. Particularly should 
history be read with some sort of system 
at the outset, it being always remembered 
that it,should never be regarded as a 
mechanical task-work. 

While,then, we should begin to read his- 
tory by using the kind of memory which 
we have at command, we should not 
despair of cultivating our memory by the 
very act and effort of reading. Surpris- 
ingachievements have been accomplished 
by trifling acts of painstaking, when 
these have been repeated into fixed and 
pleasant habits. 

Fourth: History ‘should always be 
read with the aid of Geography. If the 
dates of the events of History are impor- 
tant and instructive, so are the places in 
which they occur. Indeed we may say 
without reserve, that it is impossible to 
read history with intelligence, without 
bringing distinctly before the eye of the 
mind the place-relations of the scenes in 
which these events occur. Nor does it 
suffice that one should be able to fix these 
as presented by a map, if one cannot in- 
terpret the lines of the map into pictures 
of boundary and surface. Not only 
should the ordinary map and atlas be 
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kept constantly within reach, but what 
are called historical maps should be freely 
and constantly employed by every reader 
of history who can procure them. These 
are constructed for the special purpose of 
representing to the eye the various 
changes and divisions of a country which 
have occurred in great historic periods, 
as the result of conquest or colonization. 
These changes are represented to the eye 
by a series of maps of the whole or a part 
of a continent drawn to the same scale 
and with the same completeness of physi- 
cal features, the growth, diminution, or ab- 
sorption of its subordinate divisions being 
indicated by changes in their variously co- 
lored boundary lines and by the presence 
or absence of its marts and capitols. The 
several changes in western Europe which 
took place after the French Revolution 
and during the career of Napoleon, are 
most impressively depicted to the eye by 
a series of such maps, each one of which 
tells its own story of rapid conquest and 
humiliating defeat, of sudden and sur- 
prising growth, and of contractions and! 
retreats as unlooked for. The decisions 
of the Congress of Vienna made it neces- 
sary to reconstruct the map of Europe.. 
No sooner had Prussia achieved the one- 
victory of Sadowa after a seven weeks’ 
campaign, than the maps of Germany 
were all altered, and new maps of the 
new Prussia were sold in Berlin before: 
her troops had returned in triumph to the 
capital, A series of good historical maps 
of the Rise and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire suggests volumes of Ancient History. 
The moral and political lessons which a 
few moments’ inspection of a series of such 
maps is fitted to enforce, cannot fail to 
be noticed by any thoughtful mind. The- 
career of the great Napoleon is full of’ 
admonitory wisdom as it is illustrated to: 
the eye that follows his unbounded am- 
bitions and his astounding achievements, * 
in the expanding and still expanding 
lines of the empire whieh centred in 
Paris, to the crisis, which contracted them 
in a day by the victory of Waterloo,. 
and sent him to the distant rock of St. 
Helena, Historical maps of the great 
empires of the ancient world are like the 
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successive pictures of a prophet’s vision. 
Historical atlases have hitherto been 
almost inaccessible to ordinary English 
readers, and have been scarcely known 
except by historical scholars. With a few 
exceptions, they have been prepared by 
German editors, and are not easily used 
by a person who is ignorant of the Ger- 
man language. The simple inspection of 
one of the atlases of Karl von Spruner 
cannot fail to impress even such a reader 
with the great utility of such maps as 
an aid to the reading of history. It can- 
not be long before appliances so useful 
and almost indispensable will be furnish- 
ed to English and American readers. 

We name another use of Geography 
in the reading of history, which is of far 
higher interest and of nobler application 
—its use in the Philosophy of History. As 
the dates of events are often of the great- 
est significance in explaining them, so also 
is their scene and place. The physical fea- 
tures of every country—as its mountains, 
coasts, and rivers—should be carefully 
studied, not merely as they have furnished 
the show-place upon which, and the 
limits or framing within which, the 
great transactions have occurred which 
have made the country famous, but as 
they have had a large influence in deter- 
mining what the history of the country 
should be. As the material has not a little 
to doin determining what the spiritual and 
moral shall be in the development and ca- 
reer of the individual man, so the study of 
physical geography of a country is the 
best interpreter of its history. It often 
furnishes the only clue by which the 
student and reader can explain its most 
striking peculiarities. For example, if 
we would understand the peculiar and 
wonderful history of England, it is not 
merely convenient and in many senses 
necessary to know that the island is 
“moored alongside the Continent, at a 
convenient distance and yet at a safe re- 
move from France, Spain, Holland and 
Germany ; but it is entirely essential to 
keep this fact continually in mind, and to 
refer to it again and again, as the one 
condition which England required for the 
development of her unique and marvellous 
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history, and for the attainment of her 
boasted imperialpower. Had the English 
channe) been only a little less formidable 
than it is in its rock-lined walls, its storms, 
its fogs, and its tides, England, might in 
a half-score of instances, have been pos- 
sessed and overrun by foreign invaders 
after she had become great enough to 
tempt as a prize or defiant enough to in- 
vite asaconquest. Dutch Fleets, Spanish 
Armadas and French Expeditions, in con- 
junction with Irish Rebellions, Scotch 
Risings and Papal Intrigues, would, but 
for this single physical feature of England, 
have figured very differently in the 
changed history of the kingdom, and in 
the story of Protestant Christianity and 
of general political liberty. Indeed, had 
the English channel been a little narrower 
and its currents a little less fearful, Pro- 
testantism and freedom might neither of 
them have had a permanent foothold on 
the earth—assuredly not upon English 
soil. The free spirit of the English peo- 
ple would have wanted the insular pro- 
tection within which to find its free 
development, which gave it a home and 
a fortress as against foreign assailants, 
and a convenient city of refuge for many 
a noble exile. The seafaring tastes and 
the adventurous spirit of the English 
navigators and traders owe to this cir- 
cumstance their early and marvellous 
growth—from which originated the naval 
supremacy, the colonial extension, and 
the enormous wealth of this sometimes 
unscrupulous and always imperious peo- 
ple, which so long rejoiced in the ex- 
clusive title to the dominion of the seas. 
But the high tides and stormy passages 
along the coasts of this island would 
themselves have accomplished little for 
England’s power and wealth had it not 
been for the coal and tin and iron which 
were provided beneath her rocks, as the 
means of developing her manufacturing 
skill, and of fabricating the metallic and 
textile products with which for so longa 
period she has tempted and controlled 
the markets of the world. Here, again, 
the proximity of England to the Conti- 
nent, with her insular independence of it, 
were most important, as they enabled 
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her government in repeated instances to 
introduce skilled labor from Flanders 
and from France on critical occasions, 
when it was not only convenient for 
manufacturers and artisans to leave their 
homes, but when this became necessary 
if they would save their consciences and 
their lives. Thus did England, by its 
physical features, become not only an 
asylum for many of the noblest exiles, 
but she also made of this asylum a trea- 
sure-house for her future wealth and a 
workshop for the supply of the world, 
which in this way became her tributary. 

The example of England is one of 
many which might be adduced to illus- 
trate the relation of physical geography 
tohistory. The honor of discerning and 
setting forth this relation in its adequate 
and manifold importance belongs to 
Professor Carl Ritter, one of the most 
eminent men of the present century, 
who was alike distinguished for his vast 
learning, his historical sagacity, and his 
modest and Christian humility. His 
views were given to English readers 
some years ago by one of his most emi- 
nent disciples, Professor Arnold Guyot, 
in his “ Harth and Man,” and more re- 
cently in translations from a few of his 
works, The intelligent reader needs, 
however, only to seize upon the clue 
which Ritter’s speculative wisdom has 
furnished to be able to read history by a 
new light and with a new interest, as 
he finds the physical features as well as 
the geographical situation of every coun- 
try to be essential to the understanding 
of its political and moral growth, and of 
the part which it has enacted in the 
world’s drama. 

The thought is kindred, but not unim- 
portant, that to understand and appreci- 
ate either history or geography with the 
highest profit, and especially to under- 
stand the two as mutually related, trav- 
elling with an intelligent eye is an im- 
portant auxiliary, We would not be un- 
derstood to assert or intimate that a per- 
sor who cannot travel cannot do justice 
to the reading of history. The fact is 
notorious, that some of the most in- 
telligent and appreciative students of 
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history have travelled but little; while 
hundreds, if not thousands, yearly look 
upon Rome and Jerusalem and the 
Nile with unanointed eyes, who neither 
bring nor carry away a single historic 
association. 

Nor, again, is it needful to travel long 
distances, or to’ visit many of the seats of 
ancient or modern commerce and empire, 
in order to learn the most important and 
the most substantial lessons which travel 
is fitted to impart. A journey of a 
hundred miles can be turned by one 
person to uses that are far more abundant 
and instructive than a journey of a 
thousand miles by another. The saga- 
cious eye needs but few hints or motives 
to be able to judge of the remote by the 
near, of the long by the short, and of the 
great by the small. Gibbon found in the 
study of tactics which he made as cap- 
tain of the Hants militia a sufficient 
preparation to enable him to understand 
the movements of the great military 
leaders of the Roman empire. On the 
other hand, no intellect can be so acute, 
and no imagination can be so active, as not 
to be stimulated and instructed by the 
excitements of the eye and the ear. 
The traveller who has crossed the Alps 
in person and on foot will be far more 
likely to do justice to the difficulties 
which impeded Hannibal; and he who 
has traversed Palestine with the Scrip- 
tures in his hand cannot but make more 
real to himself and more intelligible the 
Old and the New Testament history. It 
is worth noticing that the best historical 
writers have almost uniformly been fond 
of travelling. At least, they have had 
“the topographical eye,” and that inter- 
est in natural scenery which seems to 
be essential to the vivid representation 
to the mind of historic scenes, events, 
and personages, 

This suggests our fifth point, viz., the 
use of the imagination in the reading of 
history. Whately pertinently observes, 
in his annotations upon Lord Bacon's 
Essay on Studies: “In reference to the 
study of history, I have elsewhere re- 
marked upon the importance, among the 
intellectual qualifications for such a study, 
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of a vivid iinagination—a faculty which, 
consequently, a skilful narrator must 
himself possess, and to which he must be 
able to furnish excitement in others. 
Some may, perhaps, be startled at this 
remark who have been accustomed to 
consider imagination as having no other 
office than to feign and to,falsify. Every 
faculty is liable to abuse and misdirec- 
tion, and imagination among the rest; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that it 
necessarily tends to pervert the truth 
of history, and to mislead the judgment. 
On the contrary, our view of any trans- 
action, especially one that is remote in 
time and place, will necessarily be imper- 
fect, generally incorrect, unless it em- 
brace something more than the bare 
outline of the occurrences—unless we 
have before the mind a lively idea of the 
scenes in which the events took place, 
the habits of thought and of feeling of 
the actors, and all the circumstances 
connected with the transaction; unless, 
in short, we can in a considerable degree 
transport ourselves out of our own age, 
and country, and persons, and imagine 
ourselves the agents or spectators. It is 
from consideration of all these circum- 
stances that we are enabled to form a 
right judgment as to the facts which 
history records, and to derive instruction 
from it. To say that imagination, if not 
regulated by sound judgment and suffi- 
cient knowledge, may chance to convey 
to us false impressions of past events, is 
only to say that man is fallible, But 
such false impressions are even much. the 
more likely to take possession of those 
whose imagination is feeble or unculti- 
vated, They are apt to imagine the 
things, persons, times, countries, etc., 
which they read of, as much less differ- 
ent from what they see around them 
than is really the case. The practical 
importance of such an exercise of ima- 
gination to a full and clear, and conse- 
quently profitable, view of the transac- 
tions related in history can hardly be 
over-estimated, ” 

To stimulate and aid the imagination 
in its efforts to reproduce the past, histor- 
ical plays and poems, and more recently 
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historical novels, have been abundantly 
employed. Their usefulness has been 
the subject of frequent discussion and of 
various opinions. It has been forcibly, 
and perhaps not untruly, said that the 
majority of the present generation of 
English readers have learned more of 
English history from Shakespeare and 
Walter Scdtt than from the entire libra- 
ry of professed historians. Of course no 
man would contend that either Shake- 
speare or Scott can be substituted for 
the usual historical authorities, but only 
that they may supplement these in cer- 
tain important particulars, Many other 
historical plays and novels are invaluable, 
as enabling the reader to enter more 
fully into the spirit of other times. They 
are of especial service in helping him to 
appreciate the feelings and motives of 
prominent personages, and vividly to re- 
produce the manners and institutions of 
another age. It is not often that an 
historical writer is endowed with the 
painstaking zeal of the antiquarian and 
the creative power of the poet. If we 
cannot have the two gifts in a single 
writer, we must seek for them apart, in 
the historian and the novelist. 
Thackeray's Henry Esmond is an admi- 
rable example of a good historical novel, 
when carefully and conscientiously writ- 
ten by a man of rare gifts, and of a rarer 
honesty. No reader of this tale of the 
times of Queen Anne could fail to derive 
from it such impressions of the state of 
manners and of morals in the higher cir- 
cles, as well as of the political jealousies 
and the religious feuds which divided 
men of all classes, as no formal history 
could possibly convey—such as even the 
most abundant and painstaking research 
into the less accessible sources of histo- 
rical knowledge would fail to impart toa 
man of feeble capacity to picture and 
re-combine. The service is not a slight 
one which is rendered to the world, when 
a painstaking explorer of historic truth 
like Thackeray gathers his materials with 
faithful and Jaborious research, and weaves 
them together into so fascinating and in- 
structive a story. But this tale, marvel- 
lous as it is for its elaborated truthful- 
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ness and picturesque effects, strikingly 
illustrates the possible dangers and dis- 
advantages to which the historical novel 
may be abused. Thackeray was not 
without his prejudices in certain direc- 
tions, These, with his desire for produ- 
cing striking effects, are manifest in the 
occasional overdrawing of this generally 
well-balanced representation of one of 
the most interesting periods of English 
history. It is notorious that Walter Scott 
gave very serious offence to multitudes 
of his admiring readers by some of his 
portraitures of the representative charac- 
ters of the great historical parties of Scot- 
land and England. ‘ With all the good 
sense and candor which he had at com- 
mand, his sympathies were too intense 
and his prejudices were too tenacious to 
allow him to write otherwise than he 
did, though he knew he should excite the 
indignation of thousands of his fervid 
countrymen. JMMrs. H. B. Stowe, in the 
preface to her recent historical romance, 
says: “In doing this, I have tried to 
make my mind as still and passive as a 
looking-glass or a mountain lake, and 
thus to give you merely the images re- 
flected therein.” But a fervid and sym- 
pathetic nature like hers can no more 
free itself from a theological or personal 
bias, in representing the past New Eng- 
land, over which she has laughed, and 
wept, and speculated, and struggled all 
her life, than “ the mountain lake” can 
hold itself in glassy smoothness against 
the gusts and breezes that sweep down 
upon it from the heights above. Writers 
less conscientious and trustworthy than 
the three we have named would very 
easily make the historical novel to be the 
vehicle of partisan prejudice, dishonest 
misrepresentation, and virulent vitupera- 
tion. Itis also so easy to exaggerate for 
the simple purpose of effective repre- 
sentation, that many such novels have 
been written with no conscious bias, and 
yet have been no better than coarse exag- 
gerations and extravagant caricatures of 
the simple truth. Some of the novels of 
Mrs. Muhlbach are sad and humiliating 
examples of this sort, doing equal vio- 
lence to historic truth, to correct taste, 
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and to dramatic propriety. Others are 
written with greater fidelity to both dra- 
matic and historic truth. The very wide- 
spread popularity of these tales illustrates 
the fitness of this kind of writing to meet 
an important craving of human nature. 
The volumes of the Schonberg-Cotta and 
the Erckman-Chatrian series will readily 
occur to many of our readers as exempli- 
fying the same truth. 

The fact deserves notice in this con- 
nection that, of late, professed historians 
have indulged somewhat freely in ro- 
mancing, especially when they attempt 
to give elaborate and eloquent portrait- 
ures of their leading personages, in which 
the most lavish use is made of effective 
epithets and of pointed antitheses. Ma- 
caulay, among the recent historians, has 
set the fashion very decidedly in this di- 
rection. In his efforts to make history 
minute, vivid, and effective, he has often 
described like an impassioned advocate, 
and painted like a retained attorney, 
with the most unsparing expenditure of 
contrasts and epithets, Carlyle gives 
sketches alternately in chalk and char- 
coal, that exhibit his saints and demons, 
now in ghastliest white, and then in the 
most appalling blackness; and yet in 
these bold and grotesque outlines there 
are many lines of which Michael Angelo 
would not have been ashamed. Froude, 
by research, eloquence, and audacity 
combined, attempts to reverse the set- 
tled historic judgments of all mankind in 
respect to the characters that had been 
“damned to everlasting fame.” Ban- 
eroftand Motley abound in examples of this 
tendency to paint historical characters so 
much to the life, that the impression is 
made that the result is only a painting 
to which there never was reality. The 
ghost of the miserable Philip IT. would 
suffer more than the purgatorial tortures 
which he dreaded and deserved so long, 
were he made to writhe under the un- 
sparing pertinacity of Motley's invective, 
from which there is no release, and to 
which there is no termination; while the 
spirit of William the Silent would be 
more reserved and reticent than ever 
were he forced to listen to the perhaps not 
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undeserved but the certainly unqualified 
laudations of his admiring narrator. The 
elaborate portraits of Bancroft, if they 
do nothing more, do most effectively set 
forth the historian’s own conceptions of 
what sets off a man well in description, 
so intense is the coloring and so abund- 
ant are the adornments which he em- 
ploys. The disposition to use two colors 
certainly makes striking contrasts, if it 
does nothing more. The hero in black 
is drawn with deep shadows, if they are 
few. The hero in white is as white as is 
practicable, and allow him to be distinctly 
visible. Gradations in color as well as 
gentle outlines, if less effective in the ex- 
citement with which they shock and ex- 
cite the nerves, are more pleasing to the 
taste that is truly refined, as well as ordi- 
narily more true to nature, and just to 
the reality of things, 

To satisfy the imagination history must 
be individual and minute, Hence it is 
that biography - supplements history so 
happily by imparting an individual inter- 
est to the events which concern a larger 
number of men, by giving minuteness of 
detail in place of general and vague de- 
scriptions, and by awakening our personal 
and human sympathies in what would 
otherwise be conceived as indefinite and 
impersonal, The life of a great ruler or 
a distinguished commander becomes for 
these reasons the most satisfactory me- 
dium for recounting the history of a great 
nation or a critical war. We need only 
cite as examples the lives of Frederick, Na- 
poleon, and Abraham Lincoln. A single 
human being takes the central place in 
the picture, and his personal feelings and 
interests awaken somewhat of our sym- 
pathy. The recital of the events of which 
he had personal knowledge stands out 
in bold relief from the hazy background 
of general descriptions and the dry de- 
tails of dates, numbers, and results, 
Hence a snatch from the diary of a sol- 
dier on a march, abrief letter after a bat- 
tle, a personal description of what he saw 
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and felt in a charge or repulse, is often 
more attractive and even more instructive 
than scores of papers of official summaries 
and despatches, The few diaries which 
were faithfully kept in the stirring times 
of England, as those of Evelyn and Pepys, 
the personal recollections of Mrs. Lucy 
Hutchinson, the stately recordings of 
Burton in his Cromwellian diary, are not 
only valued above all price for the distinct- 
ness with which they bring again to life 
those exciting times, but they have given 
the hint for scores of imitations in the 
form of manifold autobiographies and 
diaries. A bundle of old letters, freshly 
gathered from some forgotten chest or 
dusty closet may aid the imagination 
and move the heart more than a score 
of elaborate volumes, The zealous 
student of history, the man with the 
true historic spirit, fills his library with 
books and collections of this sort, and 
is never weary with ruminating over 
the past that he can recreate to the 
eye of his mind out of these fragmentary 
hints, and these tattered, seared, and 
dusty memorials. An old letter reveals 
a new world, an old account-book 
recalls a past generation, with its ways 
of getting and spending, of buying and 
selling, of marrying and burying, of 
clothing and furnishing. An old musket 
or a soldier’s outfit represents a battle- 
field of another time; and an old diary 
unrolls a pictured procession of deaths 
and burials, of weddings and funerals, of 
famines and pestilences, in which the long 
dead reappear upon the earth, inhabit 
their old houses, and walk the once-fre- 
quented streets. The imagination of 
many a Dr. Dryasdust is pictured all over 
with unwritten romances; and his heart, 
which seems as desolate and forbidding 
as his dusty and disorderly den, is brim- 
ming over with the tenderest romances, 
Peace to his ashes, for in them slumber 
the glowing embers of the loved and 
therefore the unforgotten past! 
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THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF 1869, 


Tue circle of the sciences is so nearly 
all centre, that it is difficult to say to what 
are any subject of inquiry belongs. Solar 
eclipses, at one time the terror of the ig- 
norant, and the study of the astronomer 
only, have come to be specialties also of 
the chemist, the physicist, and the pho- 
tographer. The telescope, the camera, 
and the spectroscope work together, each 
crowded with work, and each finding its 
most fruitful field in the sun, 

The mysterious connection of the bo- 
dies of our system is no longer supposed 
to be that of attraction alone; the solar 
spots, the aurora, the comets, the mete- 
ors, and certainly two of the planets, own 
some other relation and acknowledge a 
common kinship, 

In the early days of astronomical in- 
quiry, eclipses were observed for the 
purpose of determining longitudes, and 
of detecting errors in the lunar theory, 
The hypothesis born in the closet was 
tested in the observatory; residual errors 
were examined, remoulded in the mathe- 
matical curves, and again subjected to 
the test of the senses, 

But it is not necessary to wait for an 
eclipse of the sun for longitude determi- 
nations, when eclipses of stars by the 
moon happen many times in a month, 
and can be observed with much more 
nicety, and when relative longitudes can 
be noted on any fine night by the click 
of the chronograph. 

The motions of the moony are, however, 
acontinuous subject of interest, showing, 
as they do, not only every change in our 
planetary system, but those also in the 
earth, reflecting, after thousands of years, 
even the fret of the wave upon the shore. 

The astronomers tell us that there 
must be at least two eclipses of the sun 
every year; but a total eclipse is of rare 
occurrence, and at any one place happens 
only in hundreds of years, 

If the moon’s motion around the earth 
were in the plane of the earth’s motion 
around the sun, an eclipse of the sun 


would happen at every new moon, as 
the moon would come between sun and 
earth, and hide the sun to some of the 
earth's people. And at every new moon 
the cone-shaped shadow is thrown tow- 
ards the earth; but as the moon’s motion 
is not in the plane of the earth's, it falls 
perhaps above, perhaps below the earth; 
or, if it be exactly at the crossing of the 
plane, the earth may be out of its reach, 
beyond the point of the conical shadow, 
and the eclipse will be then only partial. 
When the moon is nearest the earth, and 
it is new moon at the time it is passing 
through the plane of its orbit, there must 
be a total eclipse somewhere on the earth, 
for the dark shadow must sweep across 
its surface, as the shadows of Jupiter's 
satellites are seen to sweep across the 
dise of that planet. 

With a starting-point of one eclipse, it 
is easy to foretell, in a rough way, the 
coming of others. The moon does not 
pass through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit again at the same point; the foot- 
prints of nature never measure exactly 
the same, When the moon comes around 
again she seems to take a backward step 
(if we call her usual motion forward) at 
that point, and this backward motion 
continues until, in about eighteen years, 
she has seemed to carry this point around 
the whole circle of the earth’s orbit. The 
eclipses then repeat their order with va- 
riations, A total eclipse may have be- 
come partial, or may be total to another 
part of the earth, 

The moon, although so much smaller 
than the sun, is so near to us that it 
usually appears of about the same size (a 
relation between size and distance which 
would seem to show some other design 
than that of symmetrical beauty), and at 
the time of a total eclipse seems larger, 
and more than covers the sun. 

But this over-covering is toa very small 
extent; at most it projects beyond the 
sun by a narrow bordering of only one- 
sixteenth the diameter. A total eclipse 
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therefore lasts so long only as the time 
required by the moon to pass over this 
small arc, varying with the position of the 
place on the earth, the longest time being 
7m. 58s, 

The total eclipses of this century, ob- 
served in this country, are those of 1806, 
1834, and 1869. That of 1806 was total, 
and central at Kinderhook, and was ob- 
served carefully in that place, and in New 
York and Massachusetts generally. <A 
Spanish gentleman, Jose Jacques de Fer- 
rer, made some very nice observations for 
fixing longitudes, and of physical pheno- 
mena. Hesays: “The disc had around it 
a ring, or illuminated atmosphere, which 
was of pearl color, and exterided 6’ from 
the disc.” He calls it “the irradiation 
of the solar disc.” 

_ Mr. De Witt, of Albany, who observed 
the same, says: “ The edge of the moon 
was strongly illuminated, and had the co- 
lor of polished silver ; and around a dark 
circle was an immense radiated glory, like 
a new creation, in a moment bursting on 
the sight, and for several minutes fixing 
the gaze of man in silent admiration.” 

The duration of this eclipse was nearly 
five minutes at Kinderhook; it was very 
short in Massachusetts ; was observed at 
Salem by Dr. Bowditch, and at Nan- 
tucket, where it was not quite total, by 
Walter Folger, an excellent mathe- 
matician, and a maker of astronomical 
instruments. 

The eclipse of 1834 was observed at 
Beaufort, South Carolina, by Mr. Paine, 
of Boston. He speaks of seeing two 
planets and four stars. 

The corona is mentioned by all the ob- 
servers of 1806, but there is no notice of 
“rosy protuberances.” 

The total eclipse of 1842 was observed 
by Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal of 
Greenwich; by Mr. Bailey, an English 
astronomer; by Otto Struve, of Pulkova, 
and many others, as the lunar shadow 
swept over the north of Italy and the 
southern provinces of France, Germany, 
and Russia. Mr. Struve says the light 
of the corona was too strong for the na- 
ked eye. This eclipse was the first in this 
century to attract attention to the “rosy 
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protuberances” scattered around the 
moon’s limb, Mr. Airy speaks of his sur- 
prise at sight of them, They became at 
once an object of interest; and at the 
next eclipse of 1851, Mr. Airy, Mr. Dawes, 
an excellent English observer, and our 
own Mr. Bond, of Cambridge, gave par- 
ticular attention to them. Mr. Bond went 
to Lilla Edet, a little town in Sweden, 
He saw five of these prominences; he 
says they appeared like “ clouds brightly 
illuminated.” 

Mr. Airy presented pictures of them to 
the Royal Art Society, and if the engray- 
ings do them: justice, the appearances 
were somewhat different from those of 
August 7, 1869; not perhaps more dif- 
ferent than are clouds in our own atmos- 
phere. 

By 1860, when another total eclipse 
threw its dark shadow upon civilized peo- 
ple, these phenomena were expected, and 
Mr. Airy, at his station in Spain, saw 
them before totality. This eclipse first 
suggested the possibility of observing 
these prominences in full sunlight. 

In the eclipse of August 7, 1869, the 
shadow, one hundred and forty miles 
wide, passed obliquely across this conti- 
nent from Alaska to North Carolina, fall- 
ing upon no fixed observatory, but upon 
large cities, whose intelligent people were 
ready to give all needed aid to the pro- 
fessional astronomer. Hospitable homes 
in Springfield, Des Moines, and Burling- 
ton, in Louisville, Lexington, and Frank- 
fort, were freely offered. Every known 
astronomer received courteous invitations 
into the shadow. Every astronomer, 
professional or amateur, prepared to go. 
The observatories must have been left 
undirected; the mathematical chairs of 
the colleges must have been empty, and, 
judging from the crowded condition of 
hotels within the darkness, Saratoga 
and Newport must have felt the different 
set of the travelling current. 

When we entered the truly palatial 
cars at Buffalo, we heard a voice near us 
saying, “ Tell me your longitude and I'll 
tell you your time,” and as common peo- 
ple look to the town clock for their time, 
we knew at once that it was some astrono- 
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mer, and on turning we met the gaze of an 
old friend, the hero of one total and three 
annular eclipses, ticketed to totality. As 
we came into the sleeping cars at Chica- 
go, a young gentleman who was just put- 
ting himself away upon his shelf, called 
out to the conductor, “ Do not disturb us 
for the night! We are an astronomical 
party of seven persons going to Burling- 
ton.” 

If a large part of the country had star- 
ted for the shade, in general, it seemed 
as if a large part of that part had start- 
ed for Burlington. The duration of the 
total phase in Burlington was nearly 
three minutes, the town was said to be 
healthy , and at Burlington a crowd gath- 
ered, made up of scientific men working 
under Government orders, under college 
orders, under individual orders ; natural- 
ists who desired to see the effect of a 
new condition of things upon the animal 
or insect of their special affection; cler- 
gymen who were willing to take a lesson 
from nature, and tourists who sought a 
new sensation. In the halls of the hotels 
we saw meetings between friends long 
separated, and heard joyous exclama- 
tions as grayhaired men met and shook 
hands and laughed, that neither could 
recognize in the middle-aged other the 
youth whom he had left, and whom he 
had since known only through scientific 
journals. Burlington is a pretty little 
group of villages standing upon several 
little knolls of a bluff of the Mississippi; 
it is up hill and down dale in its streets, 
and it is to be hoped it will be proof 
against the efforts of its people to straigh- 
ten it out. It is beautifully heterogeneous, 
In some places it reminds one of the lit- 
tle villages which children build of toy- 
blocks; in others it seems like the Ital- 
ian cities perched upon inaccessible hill- 
tops. 

We arrived on the fourth of August, 
too late to attempt any work that day. 
The fifth was cloudy and threatening, 
and the sixth was rainy, rainy all day. 
The astronomers who had mounted their 
instruments tried to protect them from 
the weather; we rejoiced that ours were 
yet in their boxes, The Government 
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party, under Prof, Coffin, had already 
planted itself upon a fine elevated field, 
where an observatory had been built, a 
rough shelter for a fine equatorial teles- 
cope to be used in photographing, a small 
telescope for the spectroscopic observa- 
tions, and other instruments; and near 
by was a little meridian room, with a 
tiny transit instrument, which one could 
almost put in his pocket, for the purpose 
of determining accurately the condition 
of the chronometers. 

We met, on our arrival, an invitation 
from the Burlington Collegiate Institute 
to occupy its grounds, with the assurance 
of the Faculty that they should be wholly 
at my disposal. 

On examinatiot the grounds were 
found to be a little elevated, and seem- 
ingly very secluded, and the offer was 
gratefully accepted. Some half-dozen of 
the graduates of our college had offered 
their services as assistants—one of them 
with a telescope—all with sharp eyes and 
quick perceptions. 

All day on the 6th the rain continued. 
Near noon the barometer began to rise; 
at sunset there was a gleam of light be- 
tween the clouds, and at midgight it was 
clear. ; 

The morning of the 7th was as beauti- 
ful as morning could be. Not a cloud 
was in the sky, and a light breeze tem- 
pered the heat. About 9 a.m. we took 
possession of our grounds. The obliging 
officers of the college placed a man-ser- . 
vant under our orders, and offered every 
other assistance we could ask. 

The first request we made was that the 
ground should be kept free of chance 
visitors; for the fences were very soon 
picketed with differential variations of 
humanity, scarcely less annoying. be- 
cause perfectly well-behaved. No rea- 
soning seemed able to convince the com- 
mon people in the moon-shaded land that 
the eclipse belonged to them as much as 
to the astronomers: they considered it 
the peculiar property of the telescope. 
The clearing of our fences was, however, 
efficiently and kindly done. The Presi- 
dent of the College asked the gathering 
group to withdraw to another field, a 
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compromise which, as it allowed them a 
near neighborhood, seemed satisfactory. 

Our instruments consisted of an equa- 
torially mounted telescope of four inches 
aperture, by Dolland; a small one of 
two and a half inches, by the same mak- 
er; and a very perfect little instrument of 
three inches, by Alvan Clark. They must 
now be examined, and then placed as 
nearly in meridian as could be done in 
the little time left. They had come fif- 
teen hundred miles, and we opened the 
boxes with some anxiety. There was 
no irremediable injury, but there were 
slight derangements. The President of 
the College was at once the errand-boy 
to go for an instrument-maker. It is 
almost incredible, but it is true, that an 
instrument-maker appeared immediately, 
as if waiting hard by; brought his screw- 
driver with him, and at once removed 
the difficulty. Then for the little Clark 
telescope a post must be put up, and 
some kind of stand must be arranged for 
the small Dolland. The first was readily 
done, and for the second we extempo- 
rized a pier by filling a barrel with sand. 

Then we must try colored glasses; we 
must examine clamps; we must test 
screws; we must adjust focus. The in- 
struments were not such as we had used 
in our observatory. Large instruments 
cannot be transported; and astronomers 
are accustomed to depend on fixed ones. 
It was as if we had suddenly come into 
a new field of labor. If we had observed 
all the solar eclipses in a long life, our 
experience would not have been great— 
at most, only a few seconds a year of 
drill, 

The day was comparatively cold; but 
to stand for hours under an August sun 
can never be an invigorating process. 

Our instruments had no spider lines to 
mark off different quadrants of the field 
of view. The moor was expected to ap- 
pear at a point 122° trom the vertex of 
the sun; we must estimate the position 
of that point. But one telescope in- 
verted, and the other two had solar eye- 
pieces of a new construction; and the 
point would be apparently in another 
place, We paired off two and two at 
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the telescopes, one to watch the pheno- 
menon through the glass, the other to 
count time and to make notes; while a 
seventh was stationed on the top of the 
College building to watch general effects, 

The time at which an eclipse will occur 
is always calculated by astronomers some 
years before, and a variation from that 
calculation in the actual appearance of 
the phenomenon is a hint that some- 
thing is wrong. 

Not that there is an error in the calcu- 
lation, for, given certain data with regard 
to sun, moon, and earth, and the predic- 
tions will be unerring. But the data may 
be wrong; a deviation of computed from 
observed time is a finger-point to the as- 
tronomer ; it means something. In pre- 
paring for an observation of time, the 
astronomer gives himself every possible 
facility. He ascertains to a tenth of a 
second the condition of his chronometer, 
not only how fast or how slow it is, but 
how much that fastness or that slowness 
varies from hour to hour. He notes ex- 
actly the second and part of a second 
when the expected event should arrive; 
and a short time before that he places 
himself at the telescope. 

Having no chronograph arrangement 
with me, I was obliged to depend on the 
counting of seconds by an assistant. The 
assistant counts aloud the half-second 
beats of the chronometer; and the ob- 
server, with the eye upon the point to be 
watched, and the ear intent on the assist- 
ant’s voice, awaits the event. 

At length all was ready, The observ- 
ers were at the telescopes; the regular 
count aloud of the half seconds began. 
Every observer tries to do the impossible. 
He tries to notice what is technically 
called “the first contact.” He tries to 
note the exact instant when an unseen 
spherical body appears to touch a seen 
spherical body ; that is, he tries to see a 
point infinitesimally small, and to mark a 
division of time which the ear cannot 
measure. Ata certain second and part 
of a second, the moon, all unseen, was 
expected to make itself visible, But the 
moon was not up to time! There were 
some seconds of breathless suspense, and 
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then the inky blackness appeared on the 
burning limb of the sun, All honor to 
my assistant, whose uniform count on 
and on, with unwavering voice, steadied 
my nerves! That for which we had tra- 
velled fifteen hundred miles had really 
come. We watched the movement of 
the moon’s black disk across the less 
black spots on the sun’s disk, and we 
looked for the peculiarities which other 
observers of partial eclipses had known. 
The colored glasses of our telescope were 
several, arranged on a circular plate, so 
that we could slip a green one before the 
eye, change it for a red one or a yellow 
one, or, if we wished to look with the eye 
unprotected, a vacant space could be 
found in the circumference. In the course 
of the hour, from the beginning of the 
eclipse to total phase, this was readily 
done. I fancied that an orange hue suit- 
ed my eye best, and kept that in place, 
-intending to slip it aside and receive the 
full light when the darkness came on. As 
the moon moved on, the crescent sun be- 
came a narrower and narrower golden 
curve of light, and as it seemed to break 
up into brilliant lines and points, we knew 
that the total phase was only a few se- 
conds off, 

Light clouds had for some time seemed 
- to drift toward the sun; the Mississippi 
assumed a leaden hue; a sickly green 
spread over the landscape; Venus shone 
brightly on one side of the sun, Mercu- 
ry on the other; Arcturus was gleam- 
ing overhead, Saturn was rising in the 
east; the neighboring cattle began to 
low; the birds uttered a painful cry; fire- 
flies twinkled in the foliage, and when 
the last ray of light was extinguished, a 
wave of sound came up from the villages 
below, the mingling of the subdued voi- 
ces of the multitude. 

Instantly the corona burst forth, a 
glory indeed! It encircled the sun 
with a soft light, and it sent off stream- 
ers for millions of miles into space ! 

And now it was quick work! To see 
what could be seen, to make notes, and 
to mark time, all in less than three min- 
utes, knowing all the time that narrow 
limitation! The colored glasses, which 
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had slipped so easily when it was unneces- 
sary, at this critical second refused to give 
place one to the other, and ten seconds 
must have been lost. I was again in- 
debted to my assistant, who removed the 
whole of them, giving me free use of the 
telescope. 

On looking through the glass, two rosy 
prominences were seen on the right of 
the sun’s disk,perhaps one-twentieth ofthe 
diameter of the moon, having the shape 
of the half-blown morning-glory, I found 
myself continually likening almost all 
these appearances to flowers, possibly 
from the exquisite delicacy of the tints. 
They were not wholly rosy, but of a 
variegated pink and white, with a min- 
gling of violet. 

Any correct observation of color is, 
however, impossible. Beside the differ- 
ent perception of the eye, in its normal 
state, the retina cannot instantly lose the 
effect of the colored glass. I had just 
left an orange glass, and was quite in- 
sensible to that color; while one of our 
party who had been using a green glass 
declares the protuberances to be orange- 
red, Differences of color in the pheno- 
menon are indisputable, and no one could 
fail to see that the “ protuberances ” were 
unlike, 

As Iran my glance along the limb of 
the moon I saw another protuberance, 
much larger than the former ones, very 
nearly at the vertex, increasing rapidly. 
It seemed to be brought into light as the 
moon moved on; and yet, billowy in 
shape and mottled in color, it appeared 
to have, or possibly it had, a motion 
within itself. Next there leapt out on 
the left of the moon two more flower- 
shaped and flower-tinted creations. 
Twice, as I was looking at these, a flick- 
ering light caught my eye, as if from the 
moon’s centre; another strangely shaped 
figure rushed out as if from behind the 
moon, and instantly the sun came forth. 
All nature rejoiced, and much as we 
needed more time, we rejoiced with Na- 
ture, and felt that we loved the light. 
Our whole party agreed that the dark- 
ness was neither that of twilight nor of 
moonlight, nor was it as great as we had 
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expected. My assistant used a candle in 
noting time, but cannot say that it was 
necessary. The observers who had no 
telescopes, and who undoubtedly saw the 
most, reported broad bands of light 
around the horizon, and curious effects 
of light and shade; for while we were 
in the shadow, not many miles from us 
was the par‘ially-lighted region. 

With the end of total phase the inter- 
est in the eclipse was over, but not the 
task of the observers. We were to note 
the “last contact,” that is, the last trace 
of the moon on the sun. How slowly 
it seemed to come! We had had so 
much to do in two minutes and forty- 
eight seconds! We had so little to do in 
the next hour! 

We were all curiosity to hear from the 
other observers. Each party met us 
with radiant faces. 

“How went the photography?” we 
asked, 

“Forty-one successful pictures—six 
during totality,” was the answer. 

“ And the observations with the spec- 
troscope?” 

“Very successful.” 

“ And did you see an inter-Mercurial 
planet?” 

“ No.” 

No one person can give an account of 
this eclipse, but the specialty of each is 
the bit of mosaic which he contributes 
to the whole, and the record will be such 
as science never made before. The as- 
tronomer and the photographer who 
worked together could have seen almost 
nothing of general effects; the attention 
given to rosy protuberances was taken 
from corona; the glance which was sent 
along far-stretching streamers could not 
be upon bursting flames. 

The photographic pictures, accompa- 
nied as they were at Burlington with 
chronographic records, will be of value 
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even as measurements of precision, and 
the spectroscope showed itself capable 
of noting “first contact,” For physical 
investigations these two instruments are 
beyond all others, for the sun tells its own 
story through them, and the narrative 
can be read and interpreted at leisure. 

The physicists tell us that the “rosy 
prominences” are incandescent hydro- 
gen, not revealed by eclipses particularly, 
but recognized in full sunlight. What is 
the law of distribution of these flames? 
Is it any easier to account for them than 
to account for the light and heat of the 
sun itself? 

Then what is the corona? If it is the 
atmosphere of the sun, why those im- 
mense streamers? If it is connected 
with the aurora, as was suggested at the 
Scientific Association in Salem, is it 
more than a change of name? 

What has become of the inter-Mercu- 
rial planet which Mr. Lesbarcault saw 
cross the sun’s disc in 1859, and whose 
orbit Leverrier calculated? In all the 
ten years of watching the sun since that 
time, where has it hidden itself? 

I will ask another question. Piazzi 
Smyth says: “The effect of a total eclipse 
on the minds of men is so overpowering, 
that if they have never seen it before 
they forget their appointed tasks, and will 
look around during the few seconds of 
total obscuration, to witness the scene.” 
Other astronomers have said the same. 
My assistants, a party of young students, 
would not have turned from the narrow 
line of observation assigned to them if 
the earth had quaked beneath them. 
They would have said 


—— “by the storms of circumstance un- 
shaken, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Duty exists,” 


Was it because they were women? 
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CHRISTOPHER KROY. 


A STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXII, ° 

Tere were hours in every day of the 
life Christopher Kroy spent in the woods 
of Maine, toiling asalumberman, in which 
he could steal away into uncut tracts and 
be alone—until the snows fell. 

He was known by his co-workers as a 
surly, let-me-alone individual, whose life 
had been in some way touched by mis- 
fortune, and whose actions should be 
permitted to escape notice. He never 
touched a heart by work of kindness or 
word of sympathy, and his manner of 
life among the men was such that no 
tendril of human feeling winding out- 
ward twined around him, Winter came. 
The snows fell. Mr. Kroy saw with fear 
and trembling the winter supplies com- 
ing in. The time was come when he 
must be in hourly contact with other 
men or die of cold and starvation. His 
mind became absorbed with thoughts of 
his wife and Zilpha. His life as a busi- 
ness man drew off more andmore, New 
York, Wall Street, Stocks, every form of 
trade, retreated as it were into a distance 
so great that he lost sense of them as 
realities ; he began to regard them much 
as one regards the fleecy bits of white float- 
ing in blue above the world, That which 
drew near and nearer to him was his life 
as a husband and a father. The thou- 
sand little trembling offices of kindness 
that Mrs. Kroy had offered in the 
first years of their life together, started 
out from the past and wound along his 
vision, drawing him on and on to watch 
their course, until the line drew out and 
curled itself into a circle and clasped it- 
self together with the final act of hero- 
ism—even the Sacrifice of self that his 
wife had made in going out to meet the 
awful ocean, her most dreaded foe. 

It was not pleasant to find himself 
clasped inside this circle, and to feel the 
band drawing tighter and tighter every 
day. To add to the misery of the situa- 
tion, his daughter Zilpha, with her arch, 


defiant ways, seemed continually thrust- 
ing herself in and out of the web, mak- 
ing it stronger and more stifling. 

The man had subdued nature so long, 
and now nature’s hour of triumph was 
drawing near, making her subject quake 
with nameless fear and shrink with un- 
accountable dread from cold and snow 
and winter. 

“Come, Sober-Sides, it is your turn. I 
reckon you can spin an uncommon cheer- 
ful bit of stuff to-night.” 

The speaker was a bright, pleasant-to- 
look-at man. The scene was the lum- 
bermen’s camp; the time was an evening 
in November, and the light in the camp 
came from blazing logs, that gave out, 
with cheerful shout and fragrant snap, 
the condensed suns and summers of tree- 
life. 

When thus accosted, Mr. Kroy was 
sitting with his body bent to meet the 
support of his long, thin fingers, that 
were pressed to his temples as if to still 
aching throbs from within. He had 
chosen a place behind his fellows where 
the camp-fire light fell obstructed, and he 
thought he was unobserved in the merry 
company. 

“Come, Smith! We don’t allow any- 
body in camp who doesn’t tell a story. 
Stories we must have, true or not, it is 
all the same to us,” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Kroy, who had 
given the name of Smith as his own, 
looked up and said, “I never knew but 
one story, and that is true,—so true that 
I should like to tell it, if you will give 
me time, but there is little in it to please 
men like—I mean men who live the life 
we live.” 

“Tell it! tell it!” resounded from all 
sides, 

Mr. Kroy arose, saying, “ You musn’t 
mind the way I have of telling my story. 
Someway I never can bear to be looked 
at when I am telling it, it makes me for- 
get what I am saying; so I'll turn about.” 
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With his back to the camp-fire, Chris- 
topher Kroy told the very story of his 
life, putting it into language suited to his 
hearers, He made but few pauses in the 
march of words which seemed to flow out 
from his mouth, and the pauses he made 
were grandly filled with the roaring march 
of the storm outside. He concealed little 
save names, dates, and localities, up to the 
hour in which he had left his home and 
his past life behind him. He told the 
story in language so strong, in words so 
thrilling, that no wild adventure of camp 
life or sea-storm could have thrilled the 
men more; but when he came to that 
point, he suddenly turned his face to- 
wards his companions and sat down, say- 
ing, “ Wait! wait until the storm is over; 
the wind howls so I can’t tell to the end 
to-night.” 

Mr. Kroy was shaking as with a chill, 
he was crying like a child, when some of 
the men pushed him forward to the fire. 
They piled on fresh logs, made him drink 
from a steaming mug put to his lips, and 
only left him to rest and quiet at mid- 
night. 

The telling of that story was to Chris- 
topher Kroy the greatest of blessings; 
the over-wrought fancies that had so 
long filled his brain seemed thereby to 
escape, and he was left a calmer man 
than he had been in many weary 
months, 

All that night fell the snow—all that 
night roared the winf, and through the 
forest there came now and then the thun- 
der of a tree storm-hewed. 

Morning came. Clouds parted and 
parted, until the sun came out and the 
blue sky spread its arch over forest and 
mountain. 

The teams were going out that morn- 
ing; the last link to civilization was 
about to be broken for months. The lit- 
tle band shut up in the forest! What 
might not be their fate, and no man 
know it until months hence. It was a 
solemn time; hearts swelled, and eyes 
filled with a heart-tide that overflowed 
in quick grasps and final messages to those 
who lived in light and warmth and plenty 
at home. 
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The camp fire blazed and roared that 
night, but neither its light nor its heat 
penetrated to the path Mr. Kroy had taken, 
He went out to escape entreaties to fin- 
ish his story. How could he finish it? 
Only time and circumstance could achieve 
its completion. 

The full moon lay in checkered patches 
across the snow, that wavered and wa- 
vered in dreamy mazes, moving to the 
motion of the wind-troubled tree-tops. 

Before the man lay the track the sup- 
ply train had taken in the morning. He 
turned his feet into it, with a weary wish 
that he had gone out with the train at 
day-dawn. As he walked in the trail 
there came to him the consciousness that 
this little track—here a foot and there 
a wheel, here a crumpled bit of snow, 
there a rolled-up ball mingled with the 
soil on which it had fallen—was the dim 
and wavering thread that held him to 
the world; its mysterious outstretch un- 
der the solemn black of whispering pines 
beckoned him on and on, until, ere he 
awoke to the fact that he was in the aw- 
ful forest alone, he had left the lumber- 
men’s camp two miles in the rear. 

The wind awoke. It seemed to hear 
the voice of the breakers afar on the 
coast, bidding it blow. 

The clouds came at its call, and floated 
in speckless patches of white gloom over 


the moon. 
Christopher Kroy, ever afraid of nature 


and its solemn mysteries, turned toward 
the camp. Just then a thicker bit of 
cloud veiled the moon, a heavier blast 
struck the tree-tops, and Mr. Kroy plod- 
ded on, blindly, foramoment. When the 
moon shone out, not a track appeared in 
the forest, except that which his own feet 
had made. With a frightened exclamation 
he turned to follow his own trail to the 
* place whence he had started. 

Once he climbed a tree, and nestled in a 
niche made by out-branching limbs; but 
the wind pierced him there and warned 
himaway. No place welcomed him. He 
was an outcast. As he wandered, one 
desperate wish seemed to lift upward 
from his heart; it was to reach his wife 
and children and then todie, Death was 
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naught to him except relief from 
earth. 

Overcome with the hopelessness of his 
plight, he dropped upon the snow and 
leaned against a tree-trunk. 

The moonbeams danced coldly across 
the upturned face. It had suddenly lost 
its wind and weather hue, and was 
blanched with deadly fear. 

To die alone, to be found sometime a 
skeleton, bearing about it the evidence of 
identity, to go hence unloved, to enter 
the Hereafter alone—unannounced—hav- 
ing no mansion prepared for him. He 
shut his eyes, and the cold wind swooped 
down and pressed them. : 

He thought of the great copper cents 
he had seen in his childhood laid over the 
eyes of the dead, with a spasm, for it 
seemed to him that the cents had touched 
his eyes. He threw them wide open and 
looked upward. Little heed they gave 
to him, the trees, waving to and fro in the 
gusty air, to the music of that cradle-beat 
of the waves on the coast down below; 
little cared they for the sinful man who 
moaned at their feet. He watched the 
great crowns thrilling, moaning back the 
answer, and as he watched he saw the 
lonely tops of the firs take the form of the 
cross against the sky. Again and again 
it overshadowed him. He looked until 
he saw, or seemed to see, the semblance 
of a figure hanging there, and slowly, 
with outstretched, unnailed hand, beck- 
oning him thither. 

With cry wild in its untamed wretch- 
edness, wild as beast of the forest could 
never utter, he cried out: 

“O Christ, if there is a Christ, come 
to me now!” 

Demons seemed to fill the air around 
him, called forth by his voice from the 
wood. “Dare youcall upon Him?” they 
screeched at him. “He is God. He is 
holy, and cannot look upon sin. How 
dare you call upon Him?” 

The poor soul looked up again. The 
cross that God had grown to hang on the 
midnight sky in Maine forests still held 
its place, and still the figure hanging 
there seemed to summon him nearer, 
nearer, nearer, 
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A warmth thrilled along his veins, a 
current aroge in his soul, or heart, or 
brain, it matters not which; it burst into 
tears and words of prayer, and from the 
cross there seemed to come down to him 
the words, “ Rememberest thou the pro- 
mise made to me, when I gave thee the 
life of thy son?” 

“O Lord,” pleaded Christopher Kroy, 
“remember not my sins, but Thy mercy. 
I promise nothing. I beg of Thee for- 
giveness now,” 

The winds roared, the trees shook as 
with a mighty blast. Mr, Kroy sprang 
to his feet. One of the giant fir-trees 
that formed the cross lay caught in the 
thicket over his head. But an inch or 
two of forest growth lay between him 
and death, quick and shudderless or slow 
and agony-filled. 

The man seemed to heed the voice that 
bade him rise and go. Once more the 
world lay before him; the ties that bound 
him to his late life were severed. Morn- 
ing would come; the men would doubt- 
less take the trail and look for him. 

With the morning he saw that the ber- 
ries of the winter-green could be found 
in the little hollows where the warmth of 
the trees had kept the snow from touch- 
ing the trunks, He gathered what he 
could, widened the spaces, and gathered 
more, until the spicy warmth of the ber- 
ries touched his life, and bore it along yet 
farther into the heart of the woods. 

The squirrels watched him, and when 
the trail led along the edge of a ledge of 
rocks, there looked out at him the fright- 
ened face of a bear, that quickly turned 
into its cave and left him. 

He passed, at noonday, the lodge of 
the supply -train. The fires seemed scarcely 
cold. 

Hunger was down on the man again 
with fierce pang, and his blood was grow- 
ing chilled when he came to the place. 
He sat down to rest close to the ashes, 
He held out his hands over them as though 
begging for warmth; he began to turn 
them over in his hands, as if searching for 
one living coal. 

O joy of joys! He gaveashout. He 
had found a potato yet warm in the ashes 
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where it had been baked, Little recked 
the man who raked the ashgs so careless- 
ly, what he did. He left not one, but three. 

Thirty-six hours he had been without 
sleep, and Nature demanded rest—deman- 
ded it so imperiously, that sleep seemed 
to him the highest gift out of heaven. 
The cold had lessened. He built for him- 
self a little bower, or lodge of branches. 
He crawled into it, shut the door—a 
spruce bough—and slept. 

He awoke, and it was light. He sprang 
up, threw aside his door, ate his potatoes, 
saving the skins, and went on his way. 

At mid-day he climbed a tree and saw 
far distant a low spire that told where 
a church was clustered about by houses. 
Beyond village and church loomed a 
mountain, its sides cut into water-courses 
its bare rocks revealed dimly. 

He was nearing’ his fellow-men at last. 
A day more, could he bold on to life, would 
bring him to safety. 

Many times he went upward to take 
an outlook. Sometimes he lost the sight 
of the white thread on the mountain; 
sometimes it seemed to him that the trail 
wound upon itself, but still he held to his 
course while the November afternoon 
slid down the west. He knew that when 
it grew dark he must wait for the moon 
to rise, or he should lose his way. He 
dreaded to have the time come. 

Once again Mr, Kroy stood among men, 
and unknown of them, His most intimate 
friend would have passed him by uncon- 
scious. Bent by toil; browned by expo- 
sure; disguised by dress he went in safe- 
ty to Canada and from thence to England, 
hoping still to reach by some means the 
wife and children grown by misfortune 
and sin to be inexpressibly dear to him. 

He still carried with him a remnant of 
his late fortune—quite enough to enable 
him to livein retirement in some obscure 
corner of the globe, he thought he cared 
little where, so that the consequences of 
his sin might not follow after. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


In splendid misery lived Mrs, Kroy 
and Zilpha during the days in which there 
floated out to them scraps of comment— 
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mere bits of thistle-down—to hint at the 
blackness which had fallen on their good 
name and regal fortunes. So they lived 
on through the days until John, unan- 
nounced, appeared to them, and in his 
abrupt manner told out the story. 

“We must find father,” exclaimed Zil- 
pha. 

“Find him! What for?” questioned 
John, believing that the too sudden story 
of their fate had proved more than she 
could bear. 

“ What for?” echoed Zilpha, ‘ because 
he is our father, Don’t you think so, 
mother?” and the beautiful face, flushed 
with excitement, turned from mother to 
brother and from brother back to mother, 
without eliciting one comforting look or 
word, 

John stole his arm around his mother; 
her head fell on his shoulder. Zilpha 
went out from the room. A half hour 
came and went, and Zilpha looked in, 
Mrs. Kroy and John were conversing in 
low tones; it was evident to Zilpha that 
they did not and could not look upon the 
great sorrow in the same light that she 
did ; perhaps they never could be brought 
to see it as she did; she must act inde- 
pendently. 

Pausing an instant and looking at them, 
she went forward, saying, “ Mother, what 
shall you do with the funds father sent 
you months ago? You cannot think that 
they are ours to use now.” 

“Child! What can we do in a strange 
land but use the money? No one would 
trust us; besides, it was sent to us before 
this horrid thing was done, I shall keep 
the securities until your father comes for 
them.” 

Mrs, Kroy had endured so much in the 
early years of her marriage, that under 
the fearful blow fallen she gave herself 
up for the time to morbid repining. She 
became almost a monomaniac regarding 
her share of the shame. She would not 
appear in public, neither would she re- 
ceive her friends, She scarcely regarded 
Zilpha’s going out or coming in. 

Under the impulse of his sister’s ener- 
getic nature, John was driven to employ- 
ment. 
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Had starving been a tasteful employ- 
ment to Zilpha, she would have refused 
on tlie first day of their new condition 
to taste food bought with her father’s 
money. She could not starve, and so she 
ate, and eating, worked—at what, nei- 
ther Mrs. Kroy nor John suspected. 

Every day the three looked for the 
mails of the day. Every strange-looking 
letter was eagerly scanned for a trace of 
the familiar writing. They watched for 
months in vain. 

A young lady, carefully veiled, was 
walking quickly along a city of France 
one evening, for Mrs. Kroy had gone to 
a place rarely visited by Americans. 
Zilpha Kroy hurried on, and present- 
ly entered a church open for ves- 
pers. 

A manly figure, erect, full of youth and 
purpose, American in face and heart, 
followed Zilpha under the arch and en- 
tered the vestibule. 

Morton Cloud had recognized Zilpha 
Kroy under costume and style much 
changed from the night when he had en- 
countered her in darkness and storm in 
the hall-way of the ‘‘ Old South Middle,” 
at Yale College. Within the church she 
threw aside her veil, so that Morton 
Cloud obtained a view of the fair face, 
from the darkness cast by a stone pillar, 
against which he leaned. 

He waited until the service was over; 
and when in the early darkness Zilpha 
emerged with the crowd upon the street, 
he met her there with the words— 

“Miss Kroy, I protected you once; 
give me the pleasure again,” 

At sound of the voice, at sight of the 
face, the girl stood still, a strange quiver 
going over her. Morton stood, with 
hand outstretched for grasp of Zilpha’s, 
She’ stood, clasping her own fingers 
closely together for a second or two, the 
porch lights shining over her. 

“Mr, Cloud,” she said, “do you offer 
your escort to my father’s daughter? 
Can you know what he has done, and 
still do it?” 

“Miss Kroy, I have much to say to 
you,” he said. “Important things are 
to be discussed. Let us have no cere- 
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mony, if you please, but take my arm 
and conduct me to your mother.” 

Zilpha would have been offended, and 
walked on on the other side, except that 
she noticed the same man watching her 
who had so often met her in unexpected 
places for weeks. Morton saw the de- 
tective at the same instant, and quietly 
whispered, “For your father’s sake, take 
my arm.” 

The detective followed Zilpha and 
Morton to the entrance under which 
they disappeared. Convinced that Mor- 
ton Cloud was not the person—a photo- 
graph of whose face he had carried in 
his pocket so many weeks—he left his 
watch for the night, little suspecting that 
the bowed man he passed with scarcely 
a glance, a block away, was the man 
whose arrest would cause a little fortune 
to flow toward him. 

I must pass by Christopher Kroy’s 
meeting with Morton Cloud, and the de- 
mand he made upon the youth to redeem 
the promise “to do what he might ask, 
when he should ask it.” The cry of Mr. 
Kroy, “Find my family for me,” was one 
that Morton gladly heard, and joyously 
set himself to realize, 

I should like to tell how grandly and 
magnanimously in words, with what pomp 
of ceremony, Mrs, Cloud was delivered 
over to the guardianship of her son, a 
fortnight after Morton’s appearance on 
the shore of the lake. 

Morton had received the kindest letter 
from Dr. Firm, enclosing just that which 
he most needed—money; and had been 
advised to remain in Europe until spring, 
when Dr. Firm and his sister Jane would ” 
go out to join them. 

In due time came to light the fact that 
the great steamship company had been 
shorn of its glories. Scarce an acre of ’ 
Mrs. Cloud’s lands in New Jersey re- 
mained—all had gone down in the cur- 
rent, except a fragment hardly large 
enough to save one from drowning. 

The day before Mrs. Cloud was dis- 
missed with so much profession of dis- 
interested kindness, the Atlantic cable 
was made the bearer of a message to Mr, 
Cloud, in the words following: 
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“Dues or consequences? Choose and 
act,” 

Morton Cloud did not tell Mrs, Cloud 
and Zilpha that in the same little city 
there breathed the air, so near to them, 
the man Christopher Kroy. His mis- 
sion—for he had promised to carry out 
Mr, Kroy’s plan—was to find the esti- 
mate in which the wife and children held 
him as husband and father. The man 
ached to know if, in all the past, he had 
planted one seed that could grow and 
blossom about his guilty self, 

“Boy, you put me out of patience. I 
grew angry enough, pacing here, to go 
in and brave the consequences,” said Mr. 
Kroy, as Morton joined him. 

“You can afford to wait,” said Mor- 
ton, trying to put his hand through the 
shivering arm of Mr. Kroy, and trying 
in vain—“ you can afford to wait,” said 
Morton again, “for they love you.” 

“Prove it to me,” he exclaimed; 
“prove it to me.” His manner was so 
animated, his words gave token of so 
much excitement, that Morton feared for 
consequences, He hastily told Mr. Kroy 
that he might meet them the next even- 
ing, and named the place—whispering, as 
he named it, “Beware of the man on the 
other side.” ai 

Morton’s fears were groundless; “the 
man on the other side” was quite as 
much afraid of being known as was Mr. 
Kroy. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The next night Christopher Kroy was 
conducted to the room where his wife 
and children waited to receive him. 

I cannot give in detail the events of 


the next year. The same winter, con- 
science-stricken at last, Norman Cloud 
essayed to cross the Atlantic in a sailing 
vessel, to liberate and, if possible, make 
peace with his wife. The vessel went 
down and he perished. 

Dr. Firm’s health gave way and he did 
not go to Europe in the spring, but he 
sent for Morton to go to him. 

Mr. Kroy began to fail in health and 
spirit, He grew irritable, and unreason- 
able as he never had been. Finally he 
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announced his determination to go back 
to the place of his birth. 

Almost under the very shadow of the 
Pyramids there seemed to come a way 
for him. 

In their wish to avoid their fellow-men 
the Kroy family sought out the paths 
that other travelers shunned, and in one 
of the secluded places they found a 
stranger, ill, and soon to die. 

By one of the strange events of this 
life, this dying stranger, himself a home- 
less, friendless American, was in face and 
figure so like the Christopher Kroy of 
prosperous days, that had a detective 
found him, there is little doubt regarding 
the fact that a man, innocent, had suf- 
fered arrest. 

Here, then, was Mr. Kroy’s plan. You 
will remember that planning was an old 
art of his, This man would soon die. 
He could not last many weeks. If he 
could only be safely removed to a coun- 
try from whence without difficulty he 
could be sent home after death as Chris- 
topher Kroy, dead, and buried in the 
little graveyard in Vermont! 

In three months’ time the announce- 
ment was made: “Christopher Kroy, the 
defaulter, is dead, and his remains will be 
brought home on the ——.” 

No part in this plan, or knowledge of 
it, had Mrs. Kroy or Zilpha, until Mr. 
Kroy pointed out the newspaper para- 
graph to them. They indignantly re- 
fused to go to America as mourners, to 
carry out the wretched play of accom- 
panying the remains of the lonely man. 

At length John Kroy was persuaded 
to go home in the same ship, and to see 
the man buried on American soil, for 
such had been the promise given to him 
while yet alive. 

Morton Cloud saw the newspaper item, 
and when the steamship came into port 
he was there to meet his friends, and 
found only John, 

The stranger was buried, but not in 
Vermont; and of the little band who 
gathered at the funeral rite out of sym- 
pathy, the saddest, the truest, not one, 
not even John Kroy, knew the true 
name of the man that day given to earth. 
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To this day no name marks the lonely 
grave where they laid him. 

Christopher Kroy begged sometimes 
like a little child—he threatened some- 
times—to go home. Every day saw him 
grown thinner and weaker. He became 
a burden greater to be endured every 
hour. Then it was that Mrs, Kroy and 
Zilpha determined to go home. 

John received instructions to stay, and 
in a few weeks Mrs. Kroy and Zilpha 
were once again in possession of the 
house which had been the home of Mr. 
Kroy in his boyhood. It was old, ready 
to fall into ruins. They went to the vil- 
lage, nestled among the mountain ranges, 
in the sweet spring-time, At autumn’s 
coming a new house stood where the old 
one had been. Zilpha, by her own exer- 
tions, had amassed money sufficient to 
pay for it. John Kroy superintended 
the building of it, and then Zilpha and 
her mother went to Boston for the furni- 
ture. From thence there came down 
with it an old man. He might have 
walked openly through the village and 
not have been known. Cautiously from 
closed blinds he peered out at the moun- 
tains. 

The next summer he yet miserably 
lived. Two or three times he had stolen 
out at night and wandered through the 
village when all men slept. Once he 
went to a mountain and hid himself all 
day, but at night, foot-sore and fright- 
ened, he came down to his hiding-place 
again, 

It was a solitary family living in “ Fir 
Lodge.” No visitors came, and rarely a 
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friend. The lives therein were wearing 
out, when, somehow—no one knew 
how—the story floated out that the 
house had been built to hide Christopher 
Kroy; that he yet lived and was there. 

The house was watched. 

One night Mr. Kroy grew painfully 
restless, A thunder-storm was gathering 
in the mountain vales. The mountains 
seemed to shrink with a desire to roll 
themselves together and get away. 
Darkness fell thick and fast. Gusts of 
sound trod the intervals and marched 
over the hills. 

Mr. Kroy would escape somewhere. 
He called Zilpha to go with him. He 
stood out in blackness on a balcony and 
looked upward. Zilpha, true, stood be- 
side him and with him looked upward, 
His hair had whitened and grown long. 
His beard was blanched, like frost on 
summer grass. 

That night, surely, he was safe. No 
eye could discern him in that unearthly 
gloom. 

A man crept near the house, “On 
such a night they will be off guard,” he 
thought, and he stepped in among the 
fir-trees. Then from the heavens there 
burst such a blaze of light as rarely comes 
through lightning messenger. 

Everything hid in the darkness stood 
out. The man watching saw Christo- 
pher Kroy and his daughter. “cho on 
echo of thunder came out from range on 
range of mountains, and all was still. 

God’s Generals of Circumstance and 
Storm!—how shall sinful man dare to 
contend with them? ; 


(Concluded.) 
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LEISURE MOMENTS. 


WueEn we remember the sweet, bashful joy 
that overspread the weather-beaten counten- 
ance of our old friend the carpenter, when he 
recited to us, by the roadside, his latest ver- 
ses, inspired by the famous elm beneath 
which, so the tradition runs, Washington 
once stopped to quench his thirst—we think 
we would not wantonly take from any soul the 
delight of believing it had given birth toa 


poem. As he scanned those wonderfully made 
verses, with measured, mechanical accent, 
there was a tremulous tenderness in the 
voice, an unused gentleness in the eye~— 
every line of that wrinkled face seemed to 
soften and grow luminous. He had drunk 
from the true fountain of youth; the old 
man was a boy again. It was a touching 
and marvellous transformation. 
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And yet he had written nothing that 
critics could call a poem, nor even respectable 
thyme. We are not sure that the angels 
might not recognize in the unexpressed ex- 
perience an inspiration in essence no less 
divine than that which produced “ Paradise 
Lost” or “In Memoriam.” We suppose 
that the heaven of the saints thrills with 
poetry as far beyond expression in words as 
our old friend’s fell short of it—and that 
there, though one shall still excel another in 
the experience and the expression, all with- 
out shame, and with recognition, may be, 
in some sense, the poets that they would. 

If the verse writers would write their 
verses and be satisfied with the joy of this— 
all might be well. They might then be 
saved from disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, at least. O ye aspiring ones, take com- 
fort in the conception! Be slow to believe 
that you belong to the immortal few. The 
chances are mine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine against one. Because the 
Watsessing Weekly published (without pay- 
ing for them) your first rhythmical “ Soul 
Breathings,” it does not follow that the edi- 
tors of the principal monthlies are languish- 
ing for your latest “ Yawnings after the In- 
finite.” A poetic experience is a different 
thing from a poetic expression. Only the 
latter has any commercial value. 

“Years ago,” writes a friend appositely, 
“we had a picture of the Madonna del Sig- 
lia, on the darkest side of the room we oc- 
cupied as an office. The sun never reached 
it, but every summer Saturday a Jewish 
synagogue in the rear slanted out its win- 
dows, so as to cast a bright reflected sun- 
light upon the Christ and Virgin. It seemed 
a tribute of the old to the new religion. The 
idea was poetical, and we attempted verse. 
Now we say of that poem that the thought 
was good, the grammar correct, the feet ac- 
eurate. But the latter, so to speak, were 
rheumatic. A stiffer bit of versification 
may not be found in Sternhold and Hopkins. 
Even so kindly a judge as Lewis Gaylord 
Clarke quietly omitted it from the ‘ Knick- 
erbocker!’ One fair critic thought it ‘ be- 
ootiful,’ and still preserves her original copy. 
Poetical feet should have no corns,”’ he adds, 
in a vein of deep philosophy. 

Ah! these kindly-critical, sympathizing, 
sweet-worded friends, how many life-sor- 
rows have they to answer for, brought about 
by their wicked, white lies! 1t is so much 
easier and pleasanter to say, “Lovely!” 


Leisure Moments. 
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“Charming!” “What a genius!” “ How 
beautiful!” and the rest; than, “ You are 
mistaken.” 

There is no sight more to be weeped over 
than a pile of unpublished, unpublishable 
manuscript; all traced by the same patient, 
hopeful hand, There lies one there now, 
on the desk by our side. We shudder when 
we think of the sense of shattering that will 
come when the writer finds it thrust back 
rejected into her hands. It is in name and 
form a novel, conventionally titled, poetically 
mottoed, neatly paragraphed, chirographi- 
cally unexceptionable: Hamlet without the 
part of Hamlet, husk without kernel, a delu- 
sionandasnare, God forgive the “friends” 
who said write / 


One day of the drought in Philadelphia, 
when all waste of water was prohibited, in 
terror of amore frightful deprivation, we saw 
a ragged little fellow dance up to a fountain, 
seize the chain-hung cup, and lift it, as he 
had done a hundred times before, to the 
lion’s bountiful marble mouth. A look of 
surprise and disappointment flashed across 
his face, in an instant he had dropped the 
cup, scampered away, and was lost in the 
shifting crowd. Not a drop of water trick- 
led from the fountain—the beast’s pale lips 
were dry and dusty; the metal cup hung 
blistering hot in the sun. 

The whole drama of the drought had 
passed before us in one little scene, by all 
else unnoticed, 

It did seem strange that Philadelphia 
should be the city to suffer most. For before 
the time of trouble came, this life-giver and 
comforter, this Heaven’s boon to the thirsty, 
was so made much of there, so crowned 
and glorified with flowers and foliage. Upon 
every drinking fountain vine and blossom, 
green and scarlet, flamed as fire upon an 
altar of Thanksgiving. 

That evening when the shower came, 
shall we ever forget it! Sitting in the ma- 
ple-shaded porch, and seeing the sun go 
down behind the long French chateau-like 
house, across the way; while the far-off 
thunder muttered portentously, and the twi- 
light glow gave place to the sudden, palpi- 
tating flush of the heat-lightning, which 
flickered up the heavens and blotted out, in 
luminous whiteness, the stars that shone 
between the branches; making the old 
chateau across the way loom up square and 
black against the sky—darkling with all 
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the romance and tragedy of its strange his- 
tory. By and by a sound as of angels’ 
wings among the leaves; the nearer, louder 
muttering of the thunder. White hands, 
lifted eagerly into the dark, feel cool 
splashes fall upon them. The anxious 
watchers, the parched air, the dry leaves, 
the very blackness about us—the whole 
waiting world thrills with joy; the clouds 
have burst, the full-vyolumed shower falls, 
The sweet, fresh, damp, dear odor of the rain 
—it seems a memory of childhood—ascends 
like incense. Thank God! Thank God! 
Albeit the drought was not yet ended. 





THERE are summer days when the glad- 
someness of the butterfly is ours. 

On such a day we went to Norwich! 
Not the Norwich which the man in the moon 
came duwn too soon to inquire the way to, 
but Norwich on the Thames, Connecticut, 
city of hills and rills and mills. 

One cannot go “right straight” to Nor- 
wich. You must curve in by the railroad 
bridge, or wind in by the river, or fall in 
from the top of a hill. Nor must you expect 
to know when you are there by anything 
you hear. 

The conductor shrieks ‘‘ East side!” and 
then you cross a bridge or two, and get out at 
astation, andwandering about through streets 
where the elms meet over your head, you 
cross another bridge or two, and a child will 
tell you you are in Preston; and you recross 
and walk to the mills, which is Greenfield; 
and if you ask whether there are any calico 
mills in Norwich, you will be answered 
“This is Norwich;” “and then you go 
up, up, up, and then you go down, down, 
downy,” shrieking silently like a butterfly 
at the double white poppies of Norwich in 
the dear smiling gardens, at the “ pansies 
freak’d with jet,” at the grape-vine arbors, 
at the yellow pumpkin flowers, at the sweet 
peas, as high as your head and as fragrant 
as sweet peas, at the cold chicken and good 
beer, at the tiger lilies. ‘Ask me not why 
my heart with fond emotion beats for the 
dear companions of my youth!” Hast ever 
squirted through a tiger lily? If not, do it 
for the first time, for it is as pure hap- 
piness as blowing a trumpet made of a 
pumpkin vine, or lying on a haystack, or 
making dandelion curls, or furniture of burrs. 
If thou hast done it in thy youth, do it 
again now for the happiness of some child, 
and to keep up the beautiful old custom. 


It is the Episcopal grave-yard, where all 
the former pastors and their families seem 
to be going down hill violently into the 
river, Easy is the downhill descent even 
after death. Miss Abiah seems to be chas- 
ing Miss Jemima; and Mr. Ebenezer, drown- 
ed in this life, if he goes on, will be drowned 
dead. 

We do not know what grave-yard it is on 
the beautiful road-side over the hills, through 
the woods, from the mills back to Norwich. 

Such a glorious walk—such rocks, and 
moss, and vines! It is a time to think of 
the Saviour of mankind entering Jerusalem, 
when the people cried Hosanna, and spread 
their garments in the way. 

There is one pale thought, however, that 
will enter in. 

The little child, going on eleven, in the 
mill, patiently threading the yellow threads 
of the woof, hour after hour, day by day, for 
twenty-two cents apiece. If she work very 
hard, by the most diligent toil she cannot 
make sixty cents a day. To be sure, this 
may be a fortune to her. To be sure, she 
will grow older, and be promoted to the 
jangling, click-clacking rooms where she may 
breathe cotton fluff and grease, and get 
higher wages for more work done; but the 
click of the scissors that cuts the thread of 
life seems so near, and she is but a child, 
and blackberries are ripe on her native hills, 
and the lily of the field toils not, neither 
does it spin. 

“We shut the gates when they are late, 
so as the overseer can see who it is,” said 
the grim porter. 

The gates of the mill will be shut one day 
upon this pale child; but the gates that are 
ever open “are the twelve gates of twelve 
pearls in the city lightened by the glory of 
God.” 





Tuna of darkness, of ordeal, of sure in- 
tense suffering, of joy as certain and com- 
plete—this strange, inspiring, incomprehen- 
sible future, that lies a foot-fall from each of 
us, this very moment. We enter its sacred 
precincts—the temple of the Most High— 
awestruck, yet full of a divine energy and 
daring. The suffering that we could not 
bear in the anticipation will find us strong 
to receive it, and leave us stronger yet. 
Think what unknown great things may be 
ours in it, great griefs, great happinesses ; 
what awakenings, what consummations, 
what grindings as of wheat made white 
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and beautiful and fit for food! Itis a strong, 
upseen friend—whom yet we trust—who 
shall lead us through sunshine and shade, 
through scenes of peace and places of sharp 
conflict, having always the end of our en- 
nobling in view—and this surely shall be 
accomplished, if only we are true always to 
ourselves. 

How we envied Wall Street its glorious 
mistake—the magnificent privilege of wildly 
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throwing up its hat over Harvard's sup- 
posed victory. There came a reaction, to 
be sure, yet the bountiful bliss of ignorance 
was Wail Street’s for a little while. It is 
Longfellow who gives expression to the vital 
truth, that the vanquished gain a prize in 
the rapture of pursuing. And then our Eng- 
lish cousins have nobly taught us how to suf- 
fer victory. Let them cross the water next 
summer, and we will show them how well 
we have learned that lesson. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, August 28, 1869. 

THE new books of the past month are few 
and far between. Book-buyers and readers 
are now supposed to be too deeply occupied 
with their Bradshaws, Badekers, and Mur- 
rays — enjoying or planning excursions 
through the tourist’s grounds of Europe—to 
spare time for more abstruse study. A wel- 
come holiday, therefore, is now being made 
the most of by all classes, and a consequent 
slackening of the publishing trade follows. 
In beauty and intrinsic value hardly any re- 
cent book can equal the Bible Animals by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, an author well known 
by his writings in various departments of 
natural history. Until a few years, no branch 
of Biblical] study was so deficient in aids to 
its pursuit as that relating to the identifica- 
tion and history of the members of the ani- 
mal creation so constantly mentioned in every 
page of sacred writ. Dictionaries and com- 
mentaries gave but little help. Bochart (who 
lived two hundred years ago) was the chief 
authority cited, and the whole subject was a 
mass of confusion. It was a happy idea to 
concentrate in one work the light thrown by 
the labors of modern travelers and students 
on the natural history of the Bible since the 
soil of Palestine has become a chosen ground 
for research. In Mr. Wood’s Bible Ani- 
mals it is thoroughly carried out. The com- 
prehensiveness of the work may be estima- 
ted from the fact that it comprises “a de- 
scription of every living creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures, from the ape to the coral,” 
while the profuse and exquisite illustrations 
from the most authentic sources have, inde- 
pendently of their ornamental character, a 
value for careful readers of the Old and New 
Testaments that it is impossible to overstate. 


No recent work bears marks of more judi- 
cious and enlightened expenditure in its ‘‘ get- 
ting up” than Bible Animals, and it will 
probably meet with deserved success, as the 
sale of such a book both in Great Britain and 
the United States cannot ‘fail to be.very large. 
The venerable Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, is still carrying on with 
unabated spirit the work commenced by him 
when he was occupying a position of less 
dignity. A new portion of his Commentary 
on the Bible is just ready. It includes The 
Books of Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekiel, 
with Introductions and Notes, and gives pro- 
mise of the speedy accomplishment of his 
great undertaking. He bids fair to be one 
of the very few scholars who have produced 
works of equal thoroughness and elaboration 
on both the Old and New Testaments. An- 
other honored name in sacred literature has 
been raised to\the Episcopal bench — Dr. 
George Moberly, whose works, Zhe Beatitudes, 
Bampton Lectures, ete., have had a large cir- 
culation in America. He is the successor of 
the late Dr. Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury. 
The Rev. H. P. Liddon was confidently 
spoken of as likely to attain the appointment 
—standing, as he undoubtedly does, in the 
highest rank of the theologians and preach- 
ers of the day; but he is a comparatively 
young man, and may have to wait a little 
longer for the due recognition of his talents. 
Mr. Liddon was the devoted friend of Dr. 
Hamilton; his attendance on him during a 
protracted illness has caused a delay in the 
production of the volumes of Miscellaneous 
Discourses that will complete his published 
works, and is now in preparation. There 
seems more life in theological literature than 
in almost any other branch. Among late 
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books is a thoughtful, if not technically or- 
thodox, work by Rev. G. Bartle, The Scrip- 
tural Doctrine of Hades, It comprises an in- 
quiry into the state of the righteous and 
wicked dead, between death and the general 
judgment, and aims “‘ to demonstrate from the 
Bible that the atonement was neither made 
on the cross, nor yet in this world.” <Apos- 
tolical Succession in the Church of England, 
by Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, will be welcomed 
by the high church party. The liturgical 
student will be interested in an elegant little 
edition of Zhe First Book of Common Prayer 
of Edward 6th, reprinted entire, and edited 
by Rev. H. B. Walton and Rev. P. G. Medd. 
More liberal tendencies will relish The Origin 
and Development of Religious Belief, by Rev. 
Baring Gould, whose command of curious 
learning and vast extent of out-of-the-way 
reading is shown in his books on Myths of 
the Middle Ages, Werewolvés, etc. His pre- 
sent work aspires to a higher rank. Com- 
mencing with the problems and vexed ques- 
tions of physiology and psychology, it traces 
the growth of the idea of religion, from the 
instincts of the human mind to its progress 
through polytheism, mythology, and idolatry, 
as testified by the factsof history. The por- 
tion of the work relating to heathenism and 
Mosaism is all that is yet made public. The 
Character of Jesus, a Biblical essay from the 
German of Dr. Schinkel, Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the University, of Heidelberg, is the 
translation of a book that has met with much 
favor on the Continent. Its criticism on the 
Gospel narrative is very free, and the super- 
natural element is eliminated whenever it is 
in opposition to the conclusions of the writer. 
A handsome edition of Renan’s work, The 
Apostles, in an octavo volume, has only just 
now appeared—the first in English—so little 
sympathy is felt here for that style of specu- 
lation. The new volume of the Boyle Lec- 
tures for 1869, The Witness of St. Paul to 
Christ, by the Rev. Stanley Leathes, closes 
the list of the chief recent theological books. 
It forms a companion to the previous lectures 
by the same author deliveféd last year—The 
Witness of the Old Testament to Christ. 

In moral, social, and economic science, a 
few works worthy of notice have appeared, 
though the greatest achievement of the year 
is undoubtedly the new edition of Maculloch's 
Commercial Dictionary, previously mention- 
ed. The mass of facts and figures brought 
together in this great mercantile encyclopx- 
dia is so vast that it takes time to appreciate 
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its immense value and the years of labor be- 
stowed upon it. So great has been the ex- 
pense of its production that every copy of 
the present edition is sold at a loss, and no- 
thing but the assurance that the sale of such 
a book must continue and expand through 
the future, as its usefulness becomes known, 
could justify the outlay bestowed upon it. 
The Lectures on General Jurisprudence, or 
the Philosophy of Positive Law, by the late John 
Austin, Barrister at Law, now appear in a 
new edition, in the most perfect form that 
they can ever assume. They have under- 
gone the revision and editorial care of Mr. R. 
Campbell, a well-known barrister, who has 
been assisted by the copious notes of the lec- 
tures taken down at the time by Mr. J. Stu- 
art Mill. These notes agree so entirely with 
the author’s MS., wherever it is preserved, 
that they have been followed with confidence 
in the missing portions of his work. The 
edition forms two handsome library volumes 
in octavo, and will be the standard shape for 
posterity of what competent judges consider 
one of the profoundest books that illustrate 
the range and extent of the most advanced 
school of English thought on some of the 


greatest questions of the age. This month 
also sees the completion of Mr. Finlaison’s 
learned and elaborate edition of Reeve’s His- 
tory of English Law. It is finished by the 


appearance of the third volume. With so 
much favor has it been received by the legal 
profession, and historical and constitutional 
students, that there is already mention of a 
continuation being demanded from the accom- 
plished editor, covering the subject from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, where Mr. Reeve’s 
work stops. Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, descends from the 
vantage ground of his high official seat in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench into the arena of 
authorship, by the publication of a treatise 
on Nationality, or the Law Relating to Subjecis 
and Aliens, with a view to Future Legislation ; 
and the Comte de Paris, head of the House 
of Orleans, who served in America during 
the Rebellion, has discussed with manifest 
ability a delicate and important subject in his 
work on The Trades Unions of England. Two 
men of eminence have been employed in 
the translation—N. J. Senior and Thomas 
Hughes, M.P. Speeches and Statements in fa- 
vor of Abolishing Patents for Inventions, and 
an International Arrangement with regard to 
Patent-right and Copyright, are edited by R. 
A. Macfie, M. P., and open for discussion 
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questions of vast extent and importance, ap- 
pealing equally to a public on either side of 
the Atlantic. Mr. Rowland G. Hazard, a 
known writer on ethics, etc. addresses 
Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Wil- 
ling to John Stuart Mill, “with an Appendix 
on the Existence of Matter, and our Notions 
of Infinite Space.” 

Among the eminent literary men of the 
present day who have failed to exercise the 
influence merited by their talents and ac- 
quirements, one of the most prominent is un- 
questionably Prof. Francis William Newman, 
late of University College, London. Though 
now at the opposite pole of religious belief 
to his distinguished brother, Dr. J. H. New- 
man, they have many intellectual characteris- 
tics in common. There seems, however, to 
be in the Professor a want of the power of 
concentration—the potentiality of will—that 
kept the theologian close to one subject and 
gave him so distinguished a place among the 
leaders of opinion of the age. Though F. 
W. Newman has been a copious and a ready 
writer, most of his productions have ap- 
peared in a small or fragmentary shdpe, and 
the greater part of them are now quite un- 
procurable. It was with satisfaction, there- 
fore, that the rumor of an edition of a selec- 
tion from his writings was received by many. 
Such a project is still entertained, but the 
volume of his Miscellanies, chiefly Addresses, 
Academical and Historical, is not of this na- 
ture. It commences what it is hoped will 
form a series with entirely new matter, pre- 
viously unprinted. On its reception depends 
the fate of the rest that may follow. No 
one will read this volume without “ asking 
for more.” In transparent clearness of dic- 
tion Prof. Newman almost equals his bro- 
ther. The ripest results of learning are 
given in the simplest and most unpretending 
form. “The power of art without the show” 
is exemplified in every page of the volume. 
It comprises “Fragments on Logic,” “ Lec- 
tures on Poetry,” (‘‘delivered in Wales toa se- 
lect company”) “ Lectures on the Chief Forms 
of Ancient Nations,” ‘A Defence of Car- 
thage,” “Fragment on Liberal Instruction 
in Mathematics,” “Elocution as a Part of 
Education,” “Essay on National Loans,” 
apropos to Mr. Chase’s first budget, 1862. 
The history of the great movement known 
in England as Socialism, as exemplified in 
the life of Robert Owen, its founder and 
apostle, forms the subject of an interesting 
volume by M. A. J. Booth, and to its pub- 
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lisher, Mr. Triibner, we also owe Dr. W. B. 
Hodgson’s Lectures on the Education of Girls 
and the Employment of Women of the Up- 
per Classes, Educationally considered. 

The late Lord Strangford, the last of aline 
already known to literature, died too early 
to leave the mark on many subjects of the 
day, particularly all relating to the history 
and learning of the East, that his wonderful 
acquirements would have surely made in a 
longer life. His astonishing gift for the 
acquisition of language has been testified to 
by the oriental traveler, M. Vambery, who 
mentions his surprise at being addressed in 
the colloquial Tartar dialect of Bokhara by 
Lord Strangford more fluently than he could 
speak it himself. The posthumous volumes 
of Selections from his writings, edited by 
his widow, of course fail to do justice to 
their author, but are written with great spirit, 
and form a repertory of knowledge on the 
East, Central Asia, etc. 

The enumeration of recent books may be 
closed with one of the cheapest and most 
welcome, to students of Old English, of the 
season, Mr. Arber’s latest English Reprint, 
Roister Doister, by Nicholas Udale, 1553, 
the first English comedy, carefully edited 
from the unique copy at Eton College, and all 
for 30 cents. Mr. Arber’s enterprise, we 
are happy to learn, meets with increasing 
success. 

It is almost too early at present for a full 
bill of literary fare to be presented for the 
forthcoming season. Announcements, how- 
ever, are beginning to appear, giving a promise 
of good things to come, Among biographical 
works that may be looked for are The Life 
and Letters of Faraday, by Dr. Bence Joues, 
Secretary of the Royal Institution; Sir H. L. 
Bulwer’s Memoirs of Lord Palmerston, en- 
riched by extracts from the lately dis- 
covered diary kept by that statesman; the 
Public and Private Correspondence of James, 
Eighth Earl of Elgin, (so well remembered in 
Canada and the United States) edited by 
Theodore Walrond; Memoirs of Mary Rus- 
sell Mitford, by Mev. G, L’Estrange, and a 
Life of Mixs Jane Austen, (the lady who must 
be regarded as the founder of the modern 
novel, more decidedly even than Miss Edge- 
worth) by her nephew, Rev. J. Austen 
Leigh. 

In accordance with the migratory tenden- 
cies of the season, books of travel occupy of 
course a conspicuous place. They comprise 
a book by the now tamous canoe voyager 
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Mr. J. Macgregor, The Rob Roy on the Jor- 
dan, a Canoe Cruise in Palestine and the 
Waters of Damascus, with illustrations; 
Scrambles among the Alps, 1860-69, by Ed- 
ward Whymper, including the first ascent of 
the Matterhorn and the attempts which pre- 
ceded it; also a chapter on Glacial Phenom- 
ena in the Alps and in Greenland, with 
100 illustrations; Missionary Travels in 
Little known Parts of Asia Minor, by Rev. 
H. J. Van Lennep; At Home with the Bretons, 
or Brittany, its Inhabitants and Antiquities, 
written during a residence in that country, 
by Mrs. Palliser (the graceful historian of 
“Lace”); The History, Government, and Off- 
ces of Japan, by Walter Dixon; New ond 
revised editions of Rev. J. L. Porter’s Five 
Years in Damascus, and Sir L. McClintock's 
Search after Franklin; Travels in Central 
Africa, and Explorations of the Western Nile 
Tributaries, by Mr. Petherick (late British 
Consul in Soudan) and his wife, and a new 
critical and copiously annotated version of 
that elder worthy—The Travels of Marco 
Polo—by Colonel Henry Yule. 

The vitality of ethical speculation is 
curiously shown by the announcement of a 
new edition of Lord Shaftesbury’s Character- 
istics, edited, with dissertations, notes, and 
a life of the author, by the Rev. Walter M. 
Hatch, of New College, Oxford, in 3 vol- 
umes 8vo. This will form a companion to 
the annotated editions of David Hume’s 
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Treatise on Human Nature, and Metaphysical 
Works, already announced; J'he Stoics, Epi- 
cureans and Sceptics, translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller, by O. J. Reichel, 
may also be expected. In historical litera- 
ture, beyond the conclusion of Mr. Froude’s 
History of England, and the first volume of 
Dr. Wm. Ihne’s Roman History, from the 
German, in English, by the author himself; a 
Life of Oliver Cromwell to the Death of Charles 
1st, by J. R. Andrews, and a History of Wales, 
derived from Authentic Sources, by Jane Wil- 
liams, there is little to remark as yet. Ecce 
Christus, or Jesus of Nazareth tried by the 
Tribunals of his Country, is announced with- 
out any author’s name. It must apparently 
traverse the same ground as the French 
works by M. Salvedor, and M. Dupin, atné. 
In belles-lettres there is scarcely a rumor. 
A new volume from Tennyson is occasionally 
talked about, but nothing definite regarding 
it has been made public. A new and com- 
plete edition of Shelley’s writings is in pro- 
gress, edited by Rossetti, to form two hand- 
some volumes, A Universal Index of Bio- 
graphy, a companion to Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates, is announced for October by Mr. J. 
B. Payne. Mr. E. Edwards is employed on 
Lives of the Founders, Augmentors, and other 
Benefactors of the British Museum, with Notices 
of the Collections, Acquisitions, etc., in octavo. 

So much news will suffice for the dull sea- 
son. 





LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


Hap not “The Man who Laughs” been 
written by Victor Hugo it would surely never 
have been brought out as a serial in the pages 
ofa popular weekly journal, nor issued in book 
form by a great publishing house. As the 
work of a man of genius, however, it has 
been translated into English by several 
hands, both in Great Britain and the United 
States, and, after having run its course for 
four months in Appletons’ Journal, has been 
published by the Appletons complete, both 
in the original French, and in an English 
version by Mr. William Young. The extrava- 
gance of Victor Hugo first manifested itself 
riotously in “‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” but has 
grown by what it fed on, his own inordinate 
egotism, in every successive work, until in 
L’Homme Qui Rit it may be considered 
downright insanity, and furnishes another 


illustration of the truth of the Shakspearian 
maxim, that “the lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet are of imagination all compact.” Ima- 
gination it is, of the most unhealthy and 
frenzied sort. Designed as a_ historical 
novel, and aiming to portray the life and 
manners of England in the age of Queen 
Anne, it is false in general and false in its 
details. Written professedly as a satire on 
“ aristocracy,” which the author tells us in 
the preface should have been the title of 
the romance, and making thus an indirect 
appeal to the world’s opinion against heredi- 
tary privilege, it teaches nothing, suggests 
nothing, but can be regarded only as an 
exposition of the destructive philosophy. 
Never did writer display more decidedly than 
M. Victor Hugo the contortions of the 
Sibyl without her inspiration. But it is the 
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ignorance rather than the rodomontade of 
the author that strikes us most forcibly in 
“The Man who Laughs.” From the open- 
ing chapter to the conclusion the book is full 
of the most absurd and pitiable errors,— 
errors in geography, errors in dates, errors 
in the law, errors in his descriptions of 
buildings and his sketches of social life, 
until we might almost characterize the novel 
as a Comedy of Errors. For the purposes 
of the story, he asserts the existence of a 
society,—the Oomprachicos,—whose objects 
were the maiming and disfigurement of chil- 
dren — for which there is no sufficient 
authority; and creates an officer, wholly 
unknown to English jurisprudence, whom 
he calls “the Wapentake,” which was the 
name for the division of a county. The 
most remarkable part of M. Victor Hugo's 
inaccuracy is its insolence, in this—that he 
gives the most minute and elaborate account 
of matters concerning which he knows ab- 
solutely nothing, with the air of one who 
has made a special study of them. A very 
little research would have saved him in 
many instances. Thus Blackstone would 
have told him that a “ wapentake ” was nota 
person, and could not walk about Southwark 
armed with an iron staff; and any local 
_ history might have insured him against 
.misplacing the date of Sir Hugh Myddle- 
ton’s introduction of water into London 
by eighty years. 

As a work of art, “The Man who 
Laughs ” is open to very damaging criticism. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to discover 
how the author could ever have been made 
acquainted with the incidents on board the 
Ork in the Channel, seeing that it went 
down with every soul on board, leaving no 
record whatever of the manner of its de- 
struction. But the chief fault of the work, 
in a dramatic point of view, is that it labors 
through twenty odd years of preparation, 
in which at last the High Court of Parlia- 
ment and all the paraphernalia of Majesty 
are employed, to introduce a series of events 
which are enacted in the space of thirty-six 
hours; making a @istressing anti-climax, 
which becomes ludicrous when we consider 
that all this is done to enable M. Victor 
Hugo to pronounce, through the mouth of 
Gwynplaine, on the floor of the House of 
Lords, the incoherent and rhapsodical 
speech which he would like to deliver from 
the tribune of the Corps Législatiy. 

The style of M. Victor Hugo, with its 
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redundant adjectives, its brilliant epigrams, 
its oceasional touches of pathos, and its 
utter defiance of decency, is so well known 
that it is needless to say anything about it. 
The translation of Mr. Young is really ex- 
cellent, but upon a comparison of it with 
the original we find that in some chapters 
there are frequent hiatuses which happily 
suppress the full meaning of the author. 
The point of the passage is lost, but the 
reader is not insulted, which is well. 

The true value of a historical work is, of 
course, dependent on its accuracy; and 
where a great mass of facts is presented to 
the reader, the examination must be a work 
of time. In noticing a volume like Lossing’s 
Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812, in 
which the record of the struggle is filled 
out to perhaps ten times its own bulk by 
abundant anecdotes of places and persons, 
by descriptions of scenery, and personal 
memoranda of the author in his journeyings 
to distant points, it is manifestly impossible 
to give more than a general commendation 
of its trustworthiness as a contribution to 
American history. But it is easy and 
pleasant to declare that Mr. Lossing’s 
volume is avery delightful one, and worthily 
supplements his previous compilations of 
the wars of the United States. As an anti- 
quarian and archeologist he has done much 
for the country in preserving the form and 
shape of the perishing memorials of the 
past; and in his ramblings about the land, 
procuring photographs of old buildings 
and patriarchs, and making fac-similes of 
precious MSS. that are fading out of recogni- 
tion, and afterwards engraving them for 
his Field-Books, he resembles the biblio- 
maniac Dibdin in his well-known and price- 
less Picturesque and Antiquarian Tours. 
Herein, without disparagement to Mr. Los- 
sing, we think lies the chief interest and 
merit of his volumes. Many of the historic 
mansions of the Revolution, which have 
been demolished since the date of his 
earliest work, are preserved to us in that 
work alone. In like manner, many inedited 
anecdotes and traditions) taken down by him 
from the lips of worthies who have passed 
away, would have been absolutely lost but 
for his opportunely transcribing them. The 
whole style of the Field-Book of the War of 
1812, in letter-press and illustrations, is the 
exact counterpart of its predecessors. There 
are 882 engravings of portraits, scenery, 
maps or autographs, many of them of ex- 
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quisite finish and exact fidelity. The first 
stanza of the Star-Spangled Banner and the 
signatures to the Treaty of Ghent are in- 
teresting fac-similes. 

“Mark Twain” is, perhaps, the most suc- 
cessful successor of “ Artemus Ward” in 
that somewhat uncouth but original commin- 
gling of incongruous ideas which has been 
accepted abroad for a new school of Ameri- 
ean humor. Unlike the late Mr. Charles F. 
Browne, Mr. Samuel L. Clemens does not 
rely at all for his humorous effects upon 
felicitous infelicities of spelling and unex- 
pected burlesques of language; his control 
over our sense of the ludicrous is exerted 
chiefly in a bold challenge of accepted 
opinions and in a happy confusion of the 
relations of things to each other. In The 
Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim's 
Progress, which is a comic account of the 
excursion to the Mediterranean and the 
Holy Land, performed in 1867 in the steam- 
ship Quaker City, Mr. Clemens’ peculiar 
qualities as a humorist have large oppor- 
tunity for their display. The volume is 
somewhat ponderous, and looks as if it had 
been written by contract to fill 650 pages, 
which is its actual dimensions. It would be 
expecting too much of “ Mark Twain” that 
he should be funny throughout this long 
narrative, and the reader will often wish 
that he had not attempted it, for the cap 
and bells seem out of place under the 
shadow of the Pyramids and in the solemn 
stillness of Palestine. The very title of the 
book'has something indicative of the seem- 
ingly | constitutional irreverence of the 
writes. With all its drawbacks of jesting 
in and out of season, and prolixity, which is 
the bane, as brevity is the soul, of wit, the 
book is entertaining for odd hours, and had 
it undergone judicious revision, reducing its 
contents by two-thirds, might have won 
unqualified commendation. The engravings, 
of which there are two hundred and thirty- 
four, are unequal in merit, and might, in 
like manner with the text, have been cut 
down greatly. Thirty of them are as many 
as could have been profitably retained. 

Few more entertaining books have ap- 
peared in our time than the Diary, Remi- 
niscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb 
Robinson, which Fields, Osgood & Co. have 
reprinted from the English edition of Mac- 
millan, in two bulky volumes. Mr. Robin- 
son was an English barrister of literary 
tastes and proclivities, who, in the practice 
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of his profession, made a competency which 
he lived to the advanced age of ninety-two 
to enjoy. He was neither artist nor critic, 
neither a philosopher nor a poet, but he had 
the singular good fortune to become the 
intimate friend of the most eminent men in 
art and letters, and the constant associate 
of poets and philosophers, and he had the 
remarkable industry to set down his con- 
versations with them in a carefully written 
Diary till within five days of his death, 
which occurred in 1867. The happy result 
is that we have a most valuable store of 
anecdotes and personal memorabilia con- 
cerning many of the greatest men of modern 
times. Mr, Robinson was an intelligent 
but never obsequious Boswell to Words- 
worth; he was in frequent intercourse with 
Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Rogers, Hazlitt, 
and other literary people of distinction at 
home; in France he met Benjamin Constant, 
Madame de Staél, Abbé Grégoire, Lafayette ; 
in Germany he was brought into the plea- 
santest relations with the great Goethe, 
besides whose illustrious name the Diary 
records the names of Tieck, Wieland, 
Herder, Schiller among the immortal gods, 
to say nothing of such Transparencies 
and Serenities as the Duchesses Amelia 
and Louisa. The charm of Mr. Robinson’s 
reminiscences is that they are wholly free 
from egotism of an offensive kind. Mr. 
Robinson was an indefatigable diner-out, 
and gave the pleasantest dinners and break- 
fasts at his own house; but in describing the 
company he never stands in the way, and 
never gives us his own little joke when we 
are wanting to hear Lamb’s. On the other 
hand, he never loses his self-respect in the 
presence of the greatest, and neither at 
Weimar nor at Highgate does he forget 
that a gentleman should never be servile. 
We have said that the work is made up of 
two bulky volumes, and yet in spite of the 
shortness of life we would not have it 
abridged, and, when we consider the im- 
mense quantity of materials that were 
placed in the hands of the Editor, our won- 
der is that he was content with publishing 
what is comparatively so small a portion of 
them. On the whole, we cannot but think 
that the Editor’s invidious and difficult task 
has been judiciously performed. By no 
means the least part of it was the prepara- 
tion of a copious and excellent Index, for 
which sensible readers will thank him. 
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Studies in the Book of Psalms, by the 
Rey. W. 8. Plumer, D.D., has just béen pub- 
lished in a third edition by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. A more 
learned and devout exposition of Scripture 
than this has never been contributed to re- 
ligious literature. It is the result of many 
years’ thoughtful study of the Psalnrist; and 
it possesses the inestimable advantage of 
presenting to the student of God’s Word all 
the readings that have been given of doubt- 
ful passages, leaving the choice of the true 
meaning of the verse to himself. In the 
matter of style it is specially worthy of 
praise. There is, perhaps, no writer or 
speaker, in England or America, who em- 
ploys a purer and more vigorous English than 
Dr. Plumer. His language exactly express- 
es his thought, and nothing else; and 
though the reader or critic may not always 
concur with him, it is very certain that he 
never fails to make himself perfectly under- 
stood. This is an inestimable excellence in 
a work of Scriptural exegesis. It is not the 
least of the attractions of the volume that 
it lightens up the majestic poetry of Da- 
vid, where, to the careless reader, the im- 
agery seemed obscure. Indeed, as a lite- 
rary essay, it has been so admirably exe- 
cuted, that there is left but little for other 
commentators to say concerning the sub- 
lime compositions of the inspired Hebrew 
bard. 

Three years ago, Mr. James Greenwood 
made a sensation in London by entering the 
Lambeth workhouse in the interesting char- 
acter of an ‘* Amateur Casual,” and writing 
out his experiences for the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. It was a decided hit, both for the 
journal and its contributor. Having gained 
an audience in this manner, Mr. Greenwood 
has continued to write for the daily press 
sketches of his observations among the low- 
est outcasts of the great metropolis; and an 
elaborate work of his, entitled The Seven 
Curses of London, has been reprinted from 
the English edition by two publishing houses 
in the United States—Messrs. Fields, Osgood 
& Co. and the Harpers. The work pos- 
sesses undeniable interest as a revelation 
of the inner life of criminals; but while we 
are willing to believe that Mr. Greenwood 
writes with the best motives, we cannot find 
in it any practical suggestions for the re- 
moval of the Seven Ourses, of sufficient 
value to countervail the injury its indiscrimi- 
nate perusal is likely to accomplish, It may 
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be said that he seeks to strip the veil of ro- 
mance from crime, and show it in all its 
repulsiveness to the reader; but descriptions 
of thieves and fallen women cannot fail to 
recall the trite verses of Pope about the 
monster with whose face it is not well to 
become familiar. Admitting the honest 
purpose of the work, and the power of the 
author in delineating the darkest phases of 
human character, we are yet unable to com- 
mend “The Seven Curses of London” for 
general reading. 

Among the writers whose works always 
challenge the attention of the literary world, 
Mr. John Ruskin will be admitted by critics to 
be one of the most brilliant. His latest work, 
The Queen of the Air, just republished by 
John Wiley & Son, of this city, is marked 
throughout by the same poetic coloring and 
glow of style which have given so great a 
popularity to his previous dissertations. It 
is an attempt to expound the old Greek 
myth of Athena, as the giver of health and 
life, the source of all inspiration, and the un- 
derlying principle of the art and philosophy 
of Hellas. In the course of the argument 
Mr. Ruskin digresses widely from his theme 
to discuss matters which have nothing 
whatever to do with Athena, and very little 
with each other. 

Mr. Ruskin is at once the most con- 
servative and the most progressive of 
political economists. He indulges in 
sentimental regrets, expressed in a pur- 
ple diction of his own, over the changes 
brought about by mechanical invention, and 
considers modern warfare with improved 
fire-arms and iron-clads as destructive to 
the manliness of England; and yet he thinks 
the State ought to provide work for all its 
citizens, and puts forward other theories, the 
soundness of which may well be challenged 
by practical thinkers. In matters of art, 
he may be accepted as authority; upon 
many vexed questions of ethics and religion 
his views are not so readily to be adopted. 
Still we like to listen to him in the passion 
and whirlwind of his rhetoric, for in the 
exposition even of his errors there is a 
sort of elevation of feeling which is ad- 
mirable; and while we are not convinced, we 
are charmed, “The Queen of the Air” will 
not add much, perhaps, to Mr. Ruskin’s 
reputation as a philosophic teacher, but it 
is worth being carefully read for its exalted 
conceptions and its many passages of wild 
and wondrous eloquence. 





